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can make 


by stealing part of the ioe but you. won't be any 
stronger unless you eat right. 


Food Folly comes back in a nightmare of eect 


digestion. Loose Livers come from Loose Living. 
The Stomach Sadness that comes from Stomach Stuff- 
ing is quickly dispelled by a simple diet of 


SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT [Fr 


the food that puts you on your feet. It is full of nutriment and§ 0, 
easily digested by the most delicate stomach. Made in our two- 
million-dollar sunlit bakery. ae 


Shredded Wheat is made in only two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT— the Fre 
biscuit for breakfast with milk or cream or for any meal with fresh or pre- 
served fruits. Triscuit (the Shredded Wheat Wafer) used as a TOAST for any Wh 
meal with butter, cheese or marmalades. Shredded Wheat is the whole wheat | 
cleaned, steam-cooked, shredded and twice baked. It is made at Niagara Falls, | 
in the cleanest, most hygienic food factory in the world. If it isn’t made by 
The Shredded Wheat Company it isn’t “Shredded Wheat.” The process is 


protected by forty-one patents in the United States, Canada and Europe. Both Lin 
the Biscuit and Triscuit should be heated in the oven (to restore crispness) 
before using. Our new illustrated cook book is sent free for the asking. PLA 


THE ONLY “BREAKFAST FOOD” MADE IN BISCUIT FORM. 
SHREDDED WHEAT CoO. - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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For Tailored Suits and Dresses 


Our assortment for the coming spring and summer includes a very wide collection of these 


Dress Linens 


Ree. Trade Mark 


materials in the newest shades and colorings, adapted for Tailored Suits and Dresses. 


Dress Linens and Crashes, % and 48 inches wide, Sc, Sheer French Handkerchief Linens in the most deli- 


65c, 85c, and $1.00 per yard. cate colorings, 32 inches wide, 85c per yard. 


French Linens in self stripes and dots, 48 inches wide, Silk and Linen Suitings, in white and colors, % inches 


$1.25 per yard. wide, $2.00 per yard. 


White and Colored Linens, with “Embroidery An- Pancy Linen Suitings, Vestings, and Galateas, 50c to 


glais,” $4.00 per yard. Also plain linens to match, $1.50 per yard. These may be had in a wide range 
48 inches wide, 65c per yard. These are especially of designs and colorings. 


adapted for coats and wraps. Plain White Linens and cinen Lawn, in sheer, 
Linen Reps, in white and colors, 27 inches wide, 75c medium, and heavy weights, for waists, dresses, and 
per yard. underwear, in a wide assortment. 


FLANNELS: Especial attention is directed to a very full assortment of the famous Viyella unshrinkable Flannel ; 


also an Imported al! wool Flannel and a Silk and Wool combination. All shown in the new spring designs. 
Prices range 75c, $1.00 and 1.20 per yard. ~ 


SAMPLES of any of the above lines mailed free upon request. 
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PUBLIC STATEMEN 


The People’s Health or the Food 
Manufacturer’s Profit 


XPERTS always disagree on scientific questions, and so 


foods. Some of them say it is a harmless substance in sm 
quantities, while many other leading authorities of both Europe a 
America pronounce it a dangerous drug. Thus a doubt exists abc 
the safety of its use. 


Benzoate of Soda is not used to improve any good article of foc 
There is no difference of opinion on that point. 


Why, then, do any manufacturers contend for the privilege of usi1 
Benzoate of Soda? Simply because it permits a cheapening of the cc 
of product through a reduction of food value, employment of loc 
methods and too often of unfit raw material. 


All that is necessary to say to any thinking person is that reputal 
manufacturers, who use only fresh fruit and vegetables and who emplc 
only sanitary methods in their preparation (and there are many), ¢ 
not find it necessary to use any chemical preservative. 


Regardless of any controversy between scientists, or 
what any other food manufacturers may desire or do, 
H. J. Heinz Company does not and will not use 
benzoate of soda, or any other chemical preservatibe. 


That our products—the “57 Varieties ”"—as well as those of ‘mai 
other establishments—keep and keep and keep, opened or unopene 
without Benzoate of Soda, is the best reason for avoiding any prodt 
that shows on the label that it contains this questionable coal tar ¢ 


H. J. HEINZ COMP/ 


Members of American Associat on for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products 


naturally differ about the danger of Benzoate of Soda in prepar 
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The singular fact 
that of all the legis- 
lative measures re- 
lating to the Japanese in California the 
only one to be pushed to a vote was that 
relating to the school question, brings 
back the situation to the exact condition 
where it was two years ago. The pro- 
posals to forbid Japanese aliens to hold 
land, to segregate them into quarters of 
their own, and to forbid them from be- 
coming members of California corpora- 
tions were all abaridoned. But the lower 
house of the California Legislature last 
week passed, by a vote of 68 to 26, a bill 
the effect of which would be to segregate 
Japanese children in special schools. As 
we write, it seems more than probable 
that the Assembly may reverse its action ; 
or, if not, that the Senate will refuse to 
pass the bill; or, if it does not, that Gov- 
ernor Gillett will veto it. Most assuredly the 
bill should fail in some way to become a 
law, and probably its framers never seri- 
ously expected it to go on the statute- 
book. President Roosevelt in a despatch 
to Governor Gillett declared that “ This 
is the most offensive bill of all, and in my 
judgment is clearly unconstitutional, and 
we should at once have to test it in the 
courts.” Then the Governor in a special 
message to the Legislature pointed out the 
folly of the bill in these words : 

There has been no general demand for 
such legislation, there is no immediate or 
present danger to our schools, and no bad 
influence exists therein by reason of the 
attendance of any Japanese pupils so far as 
is known. In fact, there are but very few 
Japanese pupils attending public schools, and 
there is no occasion, at present at least, for 
any alarm. It is claimed by Japan and ad- 
mitted by the authorities in Washington that 
the bill if d will be in violation of the 
treaty existing between the two Governments. 
The truth of this is emphasized by con- 
sidering the figures collated two years ago 
by Mr. George Kennan in a special article 
in The Outlook. At that time there were 


A SENSELESS INSULT 
TO A FRIENDLY NATION 


only ninety-three Japanese scholars in the 
primary and grammar schools of San Fran- 
cisco—a little more than an average of one 
to each school building ; of these one-third 
were born in the United States, twenty- 
eight were girls, thirty-four of the boys were 
under fifteen years of age, and only two 
were twenty years old, while the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education admitted 
that nothing could be said against the 
general character and deportment of the 
Japanese scholars. ‘The situation has not 
changed materially as regards the schools, 
and it is perfectly clear that the proposal 
to segregate Japanese scholars comes, not 
because of their number or conduct, but 
as part of a racial crusade. 


It. is undoubtedly true 
that many intelligent 
people in California are 
seriously impressed with fear that the 
Pacific Coast may be overrun with 
Japanese immigration, and deplore the 
growth of another race question. But, 
whatever force there may be in this 
contention, every reasoning person does 
know that the question of immigration is 
a National one, and ought to know that it 
is being dealt with by the Governments 
of the United States and Japan in the 
most friendly and courteous spirit. That 
it is being dealt with effectively also is 
shown by the immigration statistics of 1908, 
which state that fewer Japanese laborers 
have come into this country than have 
gone out; and that, even including im- 
migrants who are not laborers, there 
has been a net addition of only three 
hundred and nineteen Japanese a month 
to our population of eighty-five millions. 
It is admitted on all sides that a State has 
a night to segregate its school children in 
any way it sees fit (putting, if it chooses, 
negro children in one school, Scandinavians 
in another, Italians in another, and so on), 
315* 
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provided that it does not act so as to vio- 
late the supreme law of the land—namely, 
its Constitution and its treaties. Japan 
considers that special school legislation 
directed against Japanese aliens here is a 
violation of its treaty with the United 
States ; and our Government, and in par- 
ticular Secretary Root, have taken the same 
view. If Japan protests against a State 
law as inimical to Japan’s rights, it is not 
the State, but the United States, which 
has to deal with the question. It follows 
in law and reason that the United States 
must have power to restrain the State 
from any action that would involve the 
country in such a dispute. It is not likely 
that any State will push things so far; 
but, if it does, the power exists and will be 
used. We are glad to add that Japan 
is showing restraint and. moderation in 
the face of what must be very trying to 
Japanese susceptibilities. Every State 
has its quota of ‘ blatherskites” and 
demagogues, and such men care nothing 
about the international aspects of aquestion 
or our National duty to a friendly people. 
It is in a way fortunate that Japan also 
has its political demagogues, and knows 
how to make allowances. For instance, 
last week in Tokyo the Japanese For- 
eign Minister, Count Kamura, in a notable 
speech outlining Japan’s foreign policy, 
expressed confidenge that the proposed 
California legislation would not lead to 
complications, declared that his Gov 
ernment relies on the sense of justice 
of the American people, and spoke with 
feeling of the traditional sentiment of 
friendship between the two nations. ~ But 
he was followed by an opposition member 
of the House, Count Hattori, who made a 
bitter and sensational attack on Japan’s 
foreign policy and especially on its attitude 
toward America, where, he said, the Japa- 
nese were denied an equal opportunity and 
were even a’jused. Count Hattori may 
be described as a Japanese Grove John- 
son—the latter being the author of the 
sensational anti-Japanese bills in Califor- 
nia. The lack of anything more than a 
sensational purpose in all the recent agita- 
tion is rather well put by a press corre- 
spondent, who telegraphed last week after 
the subsidence of the short-lived anti- 
Japanese agi.ation in Nevada: ‘ What 
looked like an international incident will 
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probably be closed with the one word 


piffle.” In the end this will probably 
prove true of the California agitation, 
while the country at large will rest secure 
in the belief that Congress, our Depart- 
ment of State, and the President may 
safely be left to deal with what is essen- 
tially an international question. 


CONGRESS ACTS Last week the: 

IN THE NICK oF Time National Opium Con- 
ference, called by our 

Government, met at Shanghai, China. — Its 
object is to discuss the question of the 
limitation or total prohibition by the 
nations of the production and importation 
of opium except for medicinal purposes. 
The Conference was to have convened on 
January 1, but was postponed on account 
of the deaths of the Emperor and Empress 
Dowager of China. ‘Twelve nations were 
represented—our own, China, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Portugal, Holland, 
Turkey, Persia, Japan, Russia, and Siam. 
Following the anti-opium action in the 
Philippines in 1903 and in China in 1906, 
the American Government, in September, 
1907, invited the interested countries to 
consider the opium evil and to send repre- 
sentatives to meet at Shanghai. Except 
in references to opium and morphia in the 
commercial treaties with China, no inter- 
national action in the matter has taken 
place since the Opium War sixty years 
agoand more. A month after inviting the 
International Conference to meet at Shang- 
hai, the American Government brought a 
law gradually into force to reduce opium 
consumption in the Philippines, and on 
March 1, 1908, the active suppression of 
opium, whether used by natives or by for- 
eigners, began in the islands. It is a sat- 
isfaction now to report further action. 
Last week the House of Representatives 
passed a measure with practically the 
same provisions as in the bill which had 
previously passed the Senate, prohibiting 
the importation of smoking opium into the 
United States. The House bill follows the 
text of the measure drawn by ex-Secretary 
Root, with the exception that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is substituted for the 
Secretary of Agriculture as the proper 
executive officer to enforce the provisions 
of the bill, and that opium imported for 
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medicinal purposes “is subject to the 
duties which are now or may hereafter be 
imposed by law.”” It now remains to be 
seen whether our law-enforcing machinery 
can keep out an apparently easily smug- 
gled drug. Wehopeitcan. Atall events, 
the House has acted in the nick of time to 
save our delegates at the Shanghai Con- 
ference from the mortification of being in 
a less favorable light than their colleagues 
as to recent action in their own constitu- 
ency in the warfare against opium. 


Last week Presi- 
“ PERSONAL PERQUISITES OF 
PROFESSIONAL PoLiticians” Gent Roosevelt 
vetoed the Cen- 


sus Bill recently passed by Congress. 
He bases his veto upon the ground that 
the bill is a vicious application of the 
spoils system in that it does not provide 
for the appointment of special census- 
takers under the Civil Service Law. ‘There 
is much speculation as to the manner in 
which the veto will be received. It may 
add fuel to the resentment against the 
President now felt by certain members of 
Congress. But it is recognized by those 
who view the situation sanely that the 
President will unquestionably have the 
support of the country.. It is claimed 
by most Civil Service Reformers that 
the President has the right under the 
law to say under what conditions persons 
may be employed in the Executive depart 
ment. ‘The Civil Service Law gives the 
President power to extent the classified 
service as he thinks wise, and it is under 
that general power granted by Congress 
in 1883 that it has been extended until 
it covers nearly all the offices. Of 
course Congress, which made the law, 
has at any time the right to repeal it, 
to limit the President’s power of exten- 
sion, or to except from its application 
any particular office or class of offices 
either now in existence or to be created. 
When this creation of new offices in the 
present Census Bill came before Congress, 
Congress might have said expressly, 
They shall not be selected by a civil 
service examination. If Congress had 
said that, the President would have had no 
right to classify them. Instead of doing 
that . explicitly, however, Congress said, 
They shall be selected by a non-competi- 
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tive examination. Whether this would be 
construed by a court to mean that there 
shall not be a competitive examination is 
perhaps doubtful, but there can be no 
doubt that such was the intention of Con- 
gress; and for the President to exercise 
his general right under the old law, and 
extend the rules of the classified service 
over these cases, would be counter to 
the purpose of Congress and might excite 
charges of illegality. Some Civil Service 
Reformers, as well as those who are not, 
believe that the law is so explicit that the 
President would have no right to classify. 
But even if it might be construed the other 
way, the whole debate in the two Houses 
certainly shows the intention of Congress. 
In other words, Congress, which has the 
right to say what offices shall be under 
the civil service, has, in this bill, practically 
said that ‘hese offices shall not be, and, 
consequently, the President has not the 
power under the old law to classify them ; 
and if it can be held that the law did not 
explicitly forbid him, yet this was the un- 
doubted intention of Congress. The ques- 
tion arose in the minds of many, Would 
the President take advantage of what 
some think a doubtful technicality? On the 
wisdom, however, of vetoing the Census 
Bill as passed, with its provision excluding 
over three thousand employees of the Cen- 
sus Bureau from the classified civil service, 
there can, we think, be no question among 
friends of that service. We have but 
to remember that in the last census, 
under the so-called “ non-competitive ex- 
amination,’ the grade of clerical efficiency 
was far below the average; that such 
examinations are useless as checks upon 
patronage appointments, and are only a 
cloak to hide the nakedness of the spoils 
system. As President Wright, of Clark 
University, formerly in charge of the Elev- 
enth Census, says of the bringing of the em- 
ployees into the classified service: “ Had 
this been the rule in the Eleventh Census, 
there would have been, in my opinion, a 
saving of at least $2,000,000, and more 
than a year’s time.” The saving of time, 
money, and Governmental self-respect can 
be accomplished only by choosing em- 
ployees,, after competitive examination, 
from the list of eligibles provided by the 
Civil Service Commission. Otherwise, as 
the President says in his veto message, 
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there is evidence of “the evil effects of 
the spoils system and of the custom of 
treating appointments to the public service 
as personal perquisites of professional 
politicians.” 

a 


For the second 
time within three 
months the United 
States has refused to return to Russia for 
trial a man whose extradition was de- 
manded by the Russian Government. 
The first case was that of Jan Pouren, 


NO EXTRADITION 
FOR POLITICAL OFFENDERS 


which was fully reported in The Outlook 


for September 5 and October 31. The 
present case is a closely parallel one. 
The refugee is Christian Rudowitz. He 
is charged with complicity in the murder 
of Christian Leshinsky and his wife and 
daughter, the burning of their house, and 
the robbery of the daughter’s husband. 
On the question of the participation of 
Rudowitz in the actual commission of the 
crimes the evidence presented by the 
Russian Government was weak and con- 
flicting. The strongest count against him 
was his own admission that as a member 
of the Revolutionary party he voted to 
have the Leshinskys put to death as 
spies. Extradition was resisted on the 
ground that the acts with which Rudo- 
witz was charged were -political of- 
fenses. Rudowitz was a member of the 
party of the Social Democrats, which is 
composed of many of the best and most 
intelligent patriots in Russia. The dis- 
trict in which the scene of the offenses is 
located was a center of the revolutionary 
movement. It was raided, during the 
month preceding the one in which the 
revolutionary council took the action in 
question, by a “ punitive expedition ”’ of 
the Russian military forces, and several of 
the revolutionary leaders were summarily 
executed and their houses burned. ‘The 
district was under martial law in January 
of 1906 and for some time after. This 
gave the Government the right to resort 
to summary executions, and the same 
methods were resorted to by the revolu- 
tionists. Force was met by force. The 
Leshinskys were reported as having given 
information ‘to the Government authorities 
which resulted in the execution of some 
of the revolutionary leaders. 
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admitted in the testimony of Theodore 
Kinze, the husband of one of the persons 
condemned and executed by the revolution- 
ists, and by Christof Leshinsky, the son 
of the other two. At the time of the kill- 
ing the victims were told that they were 
being executed as spies. The arson of 
the dwelling was the usual form of pun- 
ishment meted out by the Governmental 
authorities to the revolutionists during the 
“punitive expeditions,” and the equally 
usual form of retaliation by the revolu- 
tionists. If the killing of these three per- 
sons in pursuance of a sentence of the 
revolutionary council is a crime and not a 
political offense, it would be hard to select 
any act involving force and performed by 
revolutionists rather than by representa- 
tives of the regular Government which 
would be a political offense and not a 
crime. The United States has adhered 
throughout its National history to the 
principle of not extraditing for political 
offenses. So firmly is this principle estab- 
lished that even a century ago in some of 
our extradition treaties it was not thought 
necessary to insert the clause excepting 
political offenders from the operation of 
the treaty. This is the case in our treaties 
of 1794 and 1842 with Great Britain. In 
commenting on this fact, Mr. Fish, the 
Secretary of State, wrote in 1876, in a 
letter: ‘‘The public sentiment of both 
countries made it unnecessary. Between 
the United States and Great Britain it 
was not supposed, on either side, that 
guarantees were required of each other 
against a thing inherently impossible, any 
more than by the laws of Solon was a 
punishment deemed necessary against the 
crime of parricide, which was beyond the 
possibility of contemplation.” In our 
treaty with Russia, however, there is such 
a provision, and the only question which 
could be raised is whether the offenses of 
which a refugee is charged were really 
political offenses. In the present case 
Secretary Root decided that they are of 
that character, and refused extradition. 


R is notorious that political offenders in 
R 


ussia have small chance of justice and 
every chance of maltreatment and even 
torture. Every American must be glad 
that once more our Government has re- 
fused to lend the aid of its courts to return 
such a refugee to such a fate. 
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“PORESTS BE savep? fort been 
made to save the 

forests of the Appalachian and White 
Mountain regions, not only because of 
their valuable timber, but .also because of 
their direct connection with the water sup- 
ply. Congress has authority to deal with 
all questions affecting the navigability of 
waterways over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment exercises jurisdiction. The bill 
to preserve the Appalachian and White 
Mountain forests, which passed the Senate 
last year, was framed accordingly. It 
provided for the expenditure of five million 
dollars in the purchase of timber lands on 
the watersheds of navigable streams in 
those regions. But in the House the bill was 
noteven reported out of the Committee on 
Agriculture. It is a satisfaction, therefore, 
now to chronicle the fact that Representa- 
tive Weeks, a member of that Committee, 
has framed a bill to meet the objections of 
his fellow-members who took the stand 
that Congress had no authority to appro- 
priate money for such purposes. Even 
the Weeks bill only passed the Committee 
by a vote of nine to eight. It provides 
that the consent of Congress be given to 
States entering into an agreement with 
each other for the purpose of conserving 
the forests and the water supply. It 
appropriates $100,000 to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to co-operate for 
fire protection with those States which 
already have fire protection of the forested 
watersheds of navigable streams, and stip- 
ulates that moneys, not otherwise appro- 
priated, received from the sale of products 
from the public lands, now or hereafter to 
be set aside as National Forests, shall be 
placed in a National Forest Reservation 
fund, to be used in acquiring lands located 
on the headwaters of navigable streams. 
The fund is to be administered by a com- 
mission consisting of the Secretaries of 
War, Interior, and Agriculture, one mem- 
ber of the Senate and one member of the 
House. While Western Congressmen may 
object to the diversion of money received 
from Western forests, though on the public 
domain, to the benefit of Eastern forests, 
they may well reflect that the country’s 
natural resources in timber and in water 
supply must be considered, not from the 
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standpoint of the several States or even of 
particular regions, but solely from the stand- 
point of the country as a whole. . States’- 
right objectors in general may also note 
that one-fourth of all moneys received 
during any fiscal year from each National 
Forest into which the lands acquired under 
the Weeks bill may be divided shall be 
paid to the State in which such National 
Forest is situated, for the benefit of the 
public schools and public roads of the 
county or counties in which the forest is 
located. The favorable report from the 
Committee on Agriculture now makes 
action possible by the present Congress in 
the salvation of the Appalachian and White 
Mountain forests, and the consequent 
protection of our watersheds and navi- 
gable streams. We trust that the House 
of Representatives will redeem its repu- 
tation in this regard; the Senate, fortu- 
nately, needs.no such redemption. 


Mr. H. H. Schwartz, 
the efficient chief of 
the Field Service of the 
Land Office in the Department of the 
Interior, recently made a detailed report 
to the Land Commissioner, which has been 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. That body is asked 
to increase the appropriation for the pro- 
tection of public lands, for the coming 
fiscal year, from five hundred thousand 
dollars to one million dollars. As Sec- 
retary Garfield says in his message of 
approval, while the increased appropria- 
tion given by Congress last year (previous 
appropriations had been $250,000 or 
less) has been of the greatest benefit in 
putting the service upon a proper basis, 
it is not now possible, because of the 
increased volume of work, to give it the 
necessary attention unless the additional 
appropriation is given. Owing to the 
energy of Mr. Garfield and of the Land 
Commissioners who had served under 
him, the field force is better organized 
than at any other time in its history. As 
Mr. Dennett, the present Commissioner, 
declares, an increased appropriation is 
needed not only because of the num- 
ber of cases on record, but also because 
of the large number of pending cases, 
heretofore partially investigated by the 
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Secret Service or by the special service of 
the Department of Justice, and now trans- 
ferred to the General Land Office field 
forces. The total amount of money 
involved by all of the land fraud cases 
now being investigated is no less than a 
hundred and ten million dollars. Thus, 
as Mr. Schwartz remarks, considered 
relatively with former appropriations, that 
of a million dollars may seem large, yet 
it is not one per cent of the commercial 
value of the land which the Government 
may hope to recover. ‘The process of re- 
covery is also described by Mr. Schwartz. 
A single case reported from Oregon 
involved over eighty-five thousand acres of 
Government land in one inclosure. If 
the Government expects to present such 
a case as this to the court, it becomes 
necessary not only to show the inclosure, 
but to show it in detail; probably to sur- 
vey, chain, and subsequently plat over a 
hundred miles of fence; investigate into 
the circumstances of fifty to a hundred 
entries, also interview fifty to a hundred 
witnesses, including, of course, the dummy 
entrymen and the settlers who had been 
prevented from investigating or occupying 
the lands. All this takes time and men. 
In a single suit to recover coal lands it may 
be necessary to examine all the records in 
local land offices and in the General Land 
Office relative to probably fifty distinct 
entries of land, with the subsequent ex- 
amination of many witnesses, including 
coal experts employed to prospect the 
lands, dummy entrymen, attorneys, no- 
taries public, etc. ; to examine the titles to 
these lands; to investigate the organiza- 
tion and development of the corporations 
which have taken over the title, and which, 
by trust deeds and mortgages, endeavor 
to forestall recoveries ; to make extensive 
field examinations; to determine the 
amount of coal taken from the lands. 
These duties may require the entire time 
of half a dozen men for from three to six 
months. Finally, as Mr. Schwartz con- 
cludes, we are really in a race with the 
statute of limitations : 

A most cursory knowiedge of the necessity 
of immediate action—action before the stat- 
ute of limitations intervenes, and witnesses 
die or memory clouds—shows the inadequacy 
of $500,000 per annum to recover a hundred 


million in jeopardy. It is my hope that the 
present Congress will give us $1,000,000 for 
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this work. We will return it tenfold in 
recoveries of National resources now held 
unlawfully by private parties. 


The Standard Oil 
Company, in the per- 
son of three of its 
subordinate companies, has recently re- 
ceived hard blows in Missouri and Texas. 
Both of these States have stringent anti- 
trust laws. For several years suits have 
been going on in the State courts of both 
against subordinate Standard corporations 
for violation of those laws. The Texas 
case was carried to the Supreme Court of 


STANDARD OIL IN 
MISSOURI AND TEXAS 


the United States, and was there finally 


decided two weeks ago. The prosecution 
was directed against the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company of Missouri, and charged 
that that corporation and its predecessor 
of the same name, a Texas corporation, 
had entered into a conspiracy with the 
Standard Oil Company af New Jersey, 
with the following results: The corpora- 
tion was controlled by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey ; many indi- 
viduals and corporations selling petro- 
leum products were excluded from doing 
business in the State; the price of oil 
had been maintained at an exorbitant 
figure ; competition had been suppressed 
and business destroyed in the State by 
unfair means; a substantially complete 
monopoly in petroleum products had been 
established, the company having sold during 
ten years past at least ninety-five per cemt 
of all such products sold. A verdict was 
rendered in favor of the State, the com- 
pany was fined $1,623,500, and its permit 
to do business in the State was canceled. 
The verdict and the sentence were con- 
firmed by the higher courts of the State 
and finally by the United States Supreme 
Court. In Missouri the prosecution was 
directed against the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, the Republic Oil Company of 
New York, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. The Supreme Court of 
the State found that these companies had 
conspired to regulate and fix prices for the 
retail sale of oil, to control and limit the 
trade in the refined products of petroleum, 
to prevent competition in the buying and 
selling of these products, and to deceive 
the public into the belief that they were 
separate corporations pursuing independ- 
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ently their business as legitimate com- 
petitors. By the decision of the Court 
the Indiana and New York companies 
were forbiddén ever to do business in 
the State of Missouri again, while the 
Waters-Pierce Company was ordered to 


dissolve under conditions which would 


allow of its reorganization as an inde- 
pendent company. Each of the three 
companies was also fined fifty thousand 
dollars. In Texas it does not yet appear 
what steps will be taken by the Standard 
for the continuance of its business there. 
In Missouri, however, an interesting and 
unprecedented step has been taken. The 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana has 
proposed to the State of Missouri that a 
new Missouri corporation be formed which 
shall take over all the property in that 
State of the Indiana company and suc- 
ceed to all its business there. All the 
stock of the new company shall stand for 
four years in the name of two persons as 
trustecs, one selected by the State and 
the other by the Indiana corporation, both 
selections to be approved by the Supreme 
Court. The trustees shall act as_ the 
officers of the court, subject to its direc- 
tion, and shall so vote the stock and 
supervise the affairs of the company that 
“ fair, just, lawful, and proper treatment ” 
will be secured to the public as well as 
to the uwners of the company’s property. 
If the trustees cannot, in any case, agree, 
the judges of the court or some one 
named by them shall act as arbitrator, the 
resulting decision to be without appeal. 
The stoc’: of the Waters-Pierce Company 
owned by the Standard Oil Company shall 
also be transferred to the new Missouri 
company. A news despatch indicates 
that a suggestion for a similar arrange- 
ment has been made to the State of 
Kansas by the International Harvester 
Company, which has been convicted in 
that State of offenses against the anti- 
irust laws. 


On the merits of the 
plan proposed by the 
Standard, The Outlook 
is not prepared to pass without further 
information. In so far, however, as it is 
an approach toward the submission to 
Government regulation of the affiars of a 
vreat corporation dealing in what is prac- 
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tically a necessity of life, The Outlook wel- 


comes it. It has often been said’in these 
pages that combination affd co-operation 
in industry are inevitable and not to be’ 
deprecated. The day of the reign of free 
competition is passing. Combination into 
great industrial and business organizations 
is rapidly taking its place. This tendency 
brings with it, in company with unques- 
tionably great advantages, undoubted evils. 
But these evils are to be, met, in The 
Outlook’s opinion, hot by an attempt ‘to 
prevent combination and restore by legal 
enactment an artifiGial state of competi- 
tion, but by subjecting combinations to 
the regulation and supervision of the Goy- 
ernment. For this reason The Outlook 
has advocated the amendment of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, and is opposed to 
any legislation which seeks to destroy com- 
binations in industry rather than to regu- 
late them. Since anti-trust laws are on 
the statute-books of Texas and Missoun, 
it is well that a great corporation should 
have been convicted of their_ violation. 
But if one or both of those Stafées Can 
adopt a plan for the regulation of these 
great corporations, by which the people of 
the State shall be assured of the advan- 
tages which industrial operations on a 
large scale bring with them, and at the 
same time be assured that the interests 
of the consumers, that is, of the people 
themselves, shall be~conserved, it will be 
immeasurably better. The Standard Oil 
Company’s plan, however; has one serious 
fault. It provides in effect for a coptin- 
uous receivership, with the control of the 
corporation vested, in the last analysis, in 
the courts. Receiverships are a necessary 
feature of business reorganization; but’the 
regulation of corporations is net-a proper 
judicial function. It is an adrhinistrative 
function, and should be intrusted to an 
administrative body like the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission;\the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York, and the 
Wisconsin Railway Commission. Whether 
the plan in all its details is.a good one 
or not, if the proposal is made in good 
faith the occurrence is .an important -one, 
It marks in a striking way the entrance 
of the Standard Oil Company upon a new 
policy. The Standard has been the most 
prominent example of a great corporation 
which denied the right of the public to 
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know anything about its affairs or exercise 


the slightest control over them. The offer 


on its. part to submit to Government super- 
vision is as welcome as it is surprising. 


To be a leader in 
one department of 
life is enough to 
make a maneminent. General Armstrong 
was a leader in two departments of life, 
in neither of which had he a superior. 
He was a leader, on the one hand, in 
race adjustment, and, on the other hand, 
in industrial education. He exerted his 
leadership in both directions as the founder 
and head of Hampton Institute. These 
two great services which General Arm- 
strong rendered to his country were 
emphasized and explained by Dr. Booker 
‘T. Washington, known as Hampton’s 
most illustrious graduate, in his Founder’s 
Day address a week ago last Sunday. As 
a leader in race adjustment, General Arm- 
strong, as Dr. Washington pointed out, 
laid emphasis on the prime necessity of 
the negro’s winning success by economic 
efficiency. To quote Dr. Washington’s 
words : 

Our great teacher applied a practical in- 
terpretation to these inspired words: “ The 
earth is full of Thy riches!” He knew that 
these words meant that the negro must learn 
to go into the earth with his trained brain 
and his skilled hands and get out these 
riches. He taught his students, and through 
them the race, that the earth is full of 
mineral, corn, potatoes, wheat, animals, and 
fowls, and that the individual or race which 
would learn to go deepest into the earth and 
get out these riches and throw them upon 
the markets of the world would succeed, and 
no influence could permanently prevent that 
race or that individual from succeeding. 
This involves necessarily a habit on the 
part of the race of looking, not in some 
far distant place—in Washington, for 
example—but rather right at home for 
the power that will make it indépendent. 
That power resides not merely in the 
material resources of the earth, but also 
in the minds and hearts of neighbors. 
Thus, General Armstrong foresaw “ that 
the negro must have the good will, the 
respect, and the confidence of the mem- 
bers of the other race who live in his own 
community.” Nothing worse could hap- 
pen to a young negro, declared Dr. Wash- 
ington, than to cultivate a sour disposition ; 
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a spirit of hatred, of ill will, toward the 
race that surrounds him. Dr. Washing- 
ton declared that he saw through the 
growth of the Armstrong idea that “ better 
relations between the races are going to 
prevail.’””’ The ground for this prediction 
he stated as follows : 


Everything, using the thought of another, 
that can happen to disrupt and strain the 
relations between the races has already 
happened. The whole gauntlet has been 
run. We have reached, in my opinion, the 
extreme of racial relations, and reaction has 
already set in. The finest types of Southern 
character are becoming more and more dis- 
gusted each year with extreme .. . utter- 
ances against negro education. ... From 


‘ now on, in my opinion, we are going to wit- 


ness sanity of self-control, a liberality on the 
part of white men in the South toward the 
negro that we have not witnessed in the 
past. 

In order to lay this economic foundation 
and to establish good relations with the 
white people, the negro had to be taught 
the lesson of respecting manual labor. 
But this was a lesson which not even the 
white people had learned. Consequently, 
in teaching the negro that labor with the 
hands was dignified, General Armstrong 
began a propaganda which has spread 
far beyond racial limits. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that General Arm- 
strong has been the means of giving to the 
word education a new significance. ‘“ The 
Armstrong idea of the education of the 
hand with the head,” said Dr. Washington, 
‘has spread among my race until, some- 
times almost pathetic in their efforts, men 
are putting into practice in every corner 
of the South what General Armstrong 
taught.”” But, more than that, as D. 
Washington pointed out, idea has 
spread among the white people. He 
cites this instance : 


A report redently made by a committee, 
headed by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, recommended 
that industrial and agricultural education be 
tm into every department of the public and 

igh schools of the State, that half the time 
in certain schools be given to industrial 
training and half to head training, that night 
schools be provided for, and that students 
divide their time between hand work and 
head work much in the same way that 
General Armstrong began doing at Hampton 
years ago. 


Dr. Washington’s address makes it clear’ 
that the American race problem, insoluble 
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as it seems to some, has through its very 
difficulties brought to the people of Amer- 
ica certain incalculable benefits. 


Mr. J. O. Fagan is a 
railway worker; he has 
been and, as we under- 
stand him, still is a signal operator, em- 
ployed in a large signal tower. He ts 
also a writer with a cogent and clear 
style and with an unusual’ power of 
getting at fundamental issues in industrial 
questions. The Outlook has already re- 
ferred to Mr. Fagan’s former articles in 
the Atlantic Monthly; in the current 
number he begins a new series of articles 
on “The Industrial Dilemma.” What 
especially interests us is the concrete 
illustrations he gives of the advantage 
and necessity of a closer “getting to- 
gether” both between employer and em- 
ployee and between different classes of 
employees. ‘Thus, he outlines the happy 
lot of an engineman he knows, who draws 
four to five dollars for a day’s work which 
lasts from six in the morning until noon. 
This, he shows, is a personal industnal 
success obtained by fair business compul- 
sion—the give and take of a labor bargain. 
Next Mr. Fagan examines the condition 
of a man at a grade crossing near his 
own signal tower; this man gets one 
dollar and thirty-five cents for twelve 
hours’ work, although his position is re- 
sponsible and a lapse of alertness on his 
part may cause fearful loss, of property 
and life—more people are killed or hurt 
at crossings than on trains. ‘The crossing 
men’s wages are low because they can- 
not easily organize. Mr. Fagan’s com- 
ment is that, first, the railway managers 
should, as a matter of business, see that 
these workers get fair pay and hours, so as 
to get good men, smaller loss of property, 
and fewer damage suits ; and, secondly, that 
fellow-employees better paid have equally 
an interest and duty to see that the cross- 
ing men are well treated; “up to date, 
however, it never has entered into the 
heads of well-paid enginemen, conductors, 
and others to bestir themselves in the if- 
terest of these men.” Ail this is distinefly 
unenlightened selfishness ; now let us see 
what enlightened selfishness might do. 
Mr. Fagan saw a freight car carelessly 


ONE WAY TO GET 
RESULTS 


handled and injured; he asked the man 
who did it how much he supposed it would 
cost; the man “ thought it would cost a 
couple of dollars to fix it up all mght;” it 
really cost $47.50. Mr. Fagan took the 
trouble to find the employee and tell him 
the fact ; the man was surprised beyond 
measure. Then Mr. Fagan asked him 
whether he thought it would do any good 
if the men generally were systematically 
informed of such things as that the road 
paid $5,000 a year for small breakages in 
this little yard ; that the station receipts on 
the division were $50,000 less the last 
month than for the same month a year 
ago; that the road paid $80,000 a year 
because of icy platforms, defective seats, 
falling lamps, and the like. In a word, 
* Would it, in his opinion, be a good idea 
for the management to get after every 
man and his job in this personal way, or 
was it better to let the men continue in 
utter ignorance of their surroundings and 
wider responsibilities ?”” ‘The man replied 
frankly and bluffly: “‘ You bet your hife 
it would make a big difference.”’ And in 
reply to a question whether, if the president 
of the road, by bulletin, showed the men 
that in 1908 there was an expense account 
of a million dollars for preventable accti- 
dents and carelessness, and asked the men 
for a five per cent reduction on these 
items in 1909, what would happen, the 
man instantly said, ‘‘ He would get it.” 
Thus, mutual enlightenment, education of 
the employees, harmonious working for a 
common end—in short, mdustrial democ- 
racy in place of industrial war—are guide- 
posts on the way to results neta having 


for all concerned. 


Few people realize how 
practical the co-opera- 
tive store has been 
proved to be. The Third Annual Con- 
ference of the Minnesota ‘and Wisconsin 
Co-operative Stores, which was held in 
Minneapolis the latter part of January, 
was the occasion for the announcement of 
certain interesting facts concerning the 
progress of the co-operative principle. 
The co-operative movement in that region 
is directed by a League. — Its plan is to 
convert existing general stores into co- 
operative stores. In a favorable country 


town, a capable and prosperous merchant 
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is found who is willing to sell his store and 
then take the management of it as a co- 
operative store. This store is owned by 
a number of members, each holding a 
share of one hundred dollars. On this 
the shareholder receives simple interest, 
the remaining profit being divided in pro- 
portion to - purchases. Customers who 
are not members receive half dividend. 
The merchant, who is now manager, 
makes a contract that as soon as a certain 
number of members are secured he will 
submit to an appraisal by the League’s ap- 
praiser, pay a commission of five per cent 
to the general and local propaganda fund, 
accept as part payment the amount paid 
in by members, and carry the remainder 
until additional members shall pay him in 
full. He then transfers the goods, amount- 
ing usually to between five and fifteen 
thousand dollars, to the Association, and 
remains as manager during mutual pleas- 
ure at a moderate salary. Nearly all 
these merchants have been converted to 
believe in the co-operative plan before they 
agree to sell, or at least before the sale is 
completed. Many merchants are harassed 
by the uncertainties of business, and not 
a few are annoyed by the selfish attitude 
in which they stand as a trader. The 
ethics of co-operation have taken hold of 
most of these converts. The annual 
business of these stores is upward of two 
million dollars. None have failed, some 
have been able to pay a rebate of eight 
per cent on purchases, most of them from 
two to five per cent. In many of the 
localities there are co-operative creameries, 
in some places elevators, so that the people 
are used to co-operation and know its 
value. A year ago there were forty-six of 
these League stores, now there are sev- 
enty-six. —The membership and capital have 
doubled in the year. ‘The stores have 
formed a wholesale company, each store 
subscribing a thousand dollars and agree- 
ing to do all its buying of the wholesale 
store, of goods offered by it. Six per cent 
dividend will be paid on the shares and the 
remaining profit divided pro rata on pur- 
chases. ‘The buying as well as the selling 
will be for cash. A very competent man- 
ager has been employed at a good salary. 
His first work is to visit all the stores, get 
their subscriptions, ascertain the classes of 
goods in use, and get the system well un- 
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derstood. The wholesale will be a guide 
and mentor to the retail stores. While 
the goods will be sold at the usual whole- 
sale prices, the dividends on purchases 
will in effect make factory cost, plus freight . 
and the bare office and store expenses. 


In celebration of the 
Mendelssohn Centena- 
ry many concert pro- 
grammes in these days contain Men- 
delssohn numbers. It is a relief to hear, 
in the midst of the nervous, rhapsodical, 
incoherent, bewildering, and exhausting 
music that seems now to prevail, thesc 
elegant, restrained, reposeful works. The 
most elaborate celebration of the Cente- 
nary has been carried through by the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, of which 
Mr. Walter Damrosch is the conductor. 
This comprised four performances. ‘Iwo 
of these were orchestral concerts, one a 
performance of “ Elijah’”’ by the Oratorio 
Society of New York under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Frank Damrosch, the 
other—the most distinctive—a stage per- 
formance of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ by the Ben Greet Players, with 
the Mendelssohn incidental music by the 
orchestra. In this (which was the second 
of the “four festival performances ”’) 
there was great care given to render the 
combination of play and music adequate. 
The stage was set with no other scenery 
than green draperies so designed as to 
give the effect of a wooded, shadowy back- 
ground, and no stage setting except green- 
draped couches. ‘The orchestra was not 
the size of the ordinary theater orchestra, 
but a full band such as might have been 
used for grand opera. ‘The stage per-. 
formance was pleasing, and though not 
distinguished by great acting, had the 
merit of artistic sincerity, restraint, and 
ensemble. ‘The orchestra, which had 
recently shown its ability by its splendidly 
spirited and smooth playing of the difficult 
Elgar Symphony, played the overture in 
a ragged fashion that spoiled its delicacy. 
This was not altogether a misfortune, for 
it showed that no modern orchestra, 
however capable and Cisciplined by the 
elaborate scores of present-day masters: 
of instrumentation, can disregard with 
impunity the exactions of Mendelssohn’s 
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comparatively simple but still extraor- 
dinarily effective and individual orchestral 
writing. The real popular success of this 
performance has had two interesting con- 
sequences: It has led another orchestra 
(the Russian Symphony Orchestra) to do 
the same thing; and it has induced the 
Symphony Society of New York to under- 
take similar performances of at least two 
other Shakespearean plays. We are in- 
formed that the Symphony Society plans 
later to co-operate with the Ben Greet 
Players in giving “ The Tempest” with 
music by Arthur Sullivan and by Tschai- 
kowski, and “ Romeo and Juliet” with 
music by Tschaikowski and Berlioz. 


Among the many problems 
which have met the repre- 
sentatives of the United 
States in the Philippines has been the ques- 
tion of how to deal with Filipino convicts. 
It was evident that to follow the routine 
traditions of some of our States would be 
very ineffective in dealing with a people 
whose standards of civilization and whose 
methods of living are in many respects 
different from our own. ‘The work has 
had to proceed experimentally, partly on 
old lines and partly on new ones. One of 
the new ideas is that of the Iwahig penal 
colony. In some respects this represents 
a radical departure from any practical 
line of effort heretofore put forth. The 
authorities apparently began the work 
without a definite policy. An error was 
also made in not getting at first the right 
men to carry out the idea. So many of 
our prisons in the United States suffer 
from a lack of good officers that it is not 
surprising that the same defect should 
appear in the Philippines. From sixty to 
five hundred convicts, with sentences from 
one year to life, convicted of crimes of 
every class and degree, were put into a 
mangrove malarial swamp, where from 
thirty to forty per cent fell sick, and where 
the conditions were about as bad as pos- 
sible, while the men placed over them 
were lacking in most of the qualities 
necessary to handle a penal colony. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the first 
result was discouraging. It speaks well 
for the Filipino Malay that more serious 


revolts and disorders did not occur. The 
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entire possessions were then searched for 
the proper man to carry out the -penal 


settlement idea. In the opinion of -an 
intelligent correspondent, who is well in- 
formed on the subject, such a man was 
found. He was sent to Iwahig, given a 
broad, well-defined policy to follow, with 
full authority and great latitude. The 
result to-day is five hundred prisoners 
who smile when they meet you and whom 
one might take for prosperous farmers or 
workmen. ‘The colony as yet has only 
temporary buildings, consisting of houses 
of officials, barracks, hospitals, workshops, 
officers’ quarters, all constructed around 
well-laid grounds with well-kept lawns, 
flower gardens, trees, artificial lakes, etc. 
In fact, the place will compare favorably 
with any first-class, up-to-date military 
post. A number of the colonists have by — 
their work and good conduct earned the 
reward of a small farm with a small house 
and the privilege of having their families 
with them. A prescribed allowance of 
food, clothing, and money enables them 
to live until their farms have become suf- 
ficiently productive to support themselves 
and their families. As the farms increase 


‘In productiveness the Government sup- 


port is gradually withdrawn. ‘The colony 
is divided up into hunters, farmers, lum- 
bermen, road-builders, cattle-raisers, hog- 
raisers. There is a police force, but not. 
a firearm on the reservation. ‘The word 
“prisoner ’”’ or convict”’ is never ‘heard 
or used, and to an observer it would 
appear that these men were cultivating a 
big Aacienda. The faculties necessary for 
handling these men are honesty, sincer- 
ity, patience, firmness, fearlessness, and 
a fine sense of justice—about the same 
qualities that are needed for the handling 
of prisoners of any nationality. The 
essential idea of the colony is that of 
enforced industry combined with the disci- 
pline of decreased restraint and increased 
self-dependence. ‘The result is that pris- 
oners cease to be a cost to the Govern- 
ment and become self-supporting. Among 
the many incentives, in addition to the 
large degree of personal liberty allowed, 
is that of earning a conditional parole, 
with the choice of returning to their homes 
or remaimng in Iwahig and becoming 
farmers of colonies. If a paroled man 
remains on the reservation, he will receive, 
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in: addition to his accumulated earnings, a 
farm and house, seeds, advice, and all help 
possible, in return for which he must obey 
the laws of the colony in the same manner 
as any citizen would obey the laws of a 
municipality. The friends of the colony 
can already point to good industrial results 
and are looking forward to social and 
moral results of the greatest importance. 


| If any man really desires 
paitwavs, Know whether the 

Inter-State Commerce 
Commission is justifying its existence as 
a means of securing fair dealing between 
the railways and the people, let him read 
the ‘'wenty-second Annual Report of the 
Commission, which jas just been printed. 
No man who engages in a business that 
requires the shipment of goods over rail- 
ways should fail to read this report. It 
is a pamphlet of only ninety-six pages ; 
and the reading of it is not likely to con- 
sume time that would be more usefully 
spent on other matters. We leave our 
readers to get from the report itself infor- 
mation with regard to the decisions ren- 
dered by the Commission and by courts 
on cases pertaining to the Commission, 
with regard also to signals and accidents, 
to bills and laws relating to the railways 
and to the other matters with which the 
report deals. From that report we select 
only three recommendations for comment. 
The Commission asks for certain modifi- 
cations or additions to the law which now 
regulates inter-State commerce. ‘The 
first recommendation is that Congress give 
the Commission authority to pass upon 
the reasonableness of a rate before it is 
‘put into effect. Under present conditions 
a railway may raise a rate so that it 
becomes discriminatory and unjust; this 
rate may affect a great territory and a vast 
number of shippers; it may seriously 
interfere with the business of a great 
many people; nevertheless it goes “into 
force, and remains in force until a com- 
plaint is made, an exhaustive hearing is 
held, and a decision: reached and an order 
issued ; it may remain in force even longer, 
for it can be protected by a court injunc- 
tion ; and in the meantime it may not only 
injure commerce and work injustice upon 
whole communities, but it may even give 
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unfair advantage to one railway over an- 
other, and may keep the whole question 
of what is the legal rate in a state of 
uncertainty for months. ‘These conditions 
become very nearly intolerable, especially 
when the new rate affects a joint tariff. 
Moreover, as the Commissiorf ‘says, inas- 
much as no carrier should be required to 
reduce his rate without a fair hearing, so 
the public ought not to be required to 
pay an advance rate until it has a fair 
hearing. The Commission therefore asks 
that Congress allow it to restrain the ad- 
vance of a rate or a change of:a rule until 
it has passed upon the reasonableness 
of-that advance or change. The second 
recommendation is probably suggested— 
it is at least made the more forcible—by 


facts elicited in the suit against the Stand- 


ard Oil, although this specific case cited 
for illustration by the Commission is one 
involving transportation of coal. In brief, 
the situation is this: a shipper asking a 
rate from a railway official obtains infor- 
mation on which he bases a contract; it 
turns out that the rate quoted by the rail- 
way is lower than the scheduled rate. 
The court holds the shipper responsible, 
on the ground that according to law the 
tariffs are posted at all stations, and the 
shipper is supposed to ascertain the rate 
for himself. As a matter of fact, though 
they are kept in the station offices, the tar- 
iffs are so complicated that it requires spe- 
cial knowledge of railway rates to learn what 
the rates are. The Commission recom- 
mends that the railway be required by law, 
upon a written request of a shipper, to 
state officially the rate which it publishes 
and maintains in force. ‘These recom- 
mendations of the Commission seem to 
us clearly reasonable. ‘They ought to be 
embodied in law._ The third recommen- 
dation is perhaps not so obviously impera- 
tive, and is much more open to debate. 
This relates to the Commission’s powers 
of investigation. When the Commission 
holds a hearing as the result of complaint, 
and therefore has a specific case before it 
which demands decision, it has the author- 
ity to subpoena witnesses and compel 
answers to questions. ‘The’ Supreme 
Court of the United States has recently 
decided, however, as The Outlook has 
reported, that in an investigation instituted 
without complaint to ascertain for its own 
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information thé business methods of the 
carriers under its jurisdiction, the Com- 
mission is not authorized by the law to 
compel the appearance of witnesses and 
replies to its questions. The Commission 
regards this as a defect in the law. It 
does not ask for power to inquire into the 
private affairs of individuals ; but it spe- 
cifically states that a railway is not a 
private enterprise and that the man who 


‘ controls a railway carinot claim protection 


over his railway dealings as he would have 
a right to claim for his private pursuits. 


_ The Commission therefore suggests to 


Congress that “if theré is to be any full 
investigation by the Federal authorities of 
these financial dealings ””—in railway stocks 
and the like—‘‘ some action must be taken 
by the Congress.” 


8 
THE MAKING OF LINCOLN 


A great man is not only born, but made ; 
and there is no exception to this rule. 
one can trace the pedigree of genius, nor 
determine the circumstances which happily 
combine to produce it; but the character 
of the work of a man of genius, its 
breadth and depth and completeness— 
the fruitfulnmess which harvests the full 
possibilities of genius—depend very largely 
on conditions ; and the man of genius is 
quite as much dependent on his time and 
his people, and especially on his education, 
as the man of average ability. Lincoln 
was born of the stuff of which men of 
fiber and force and originality are made. 
There were three generations of pioneers 
behind him. There was the direct and 
unflinching contact, not only with the soil, 
but with danger in many forms in Virginia, 
in Kentucky, in Indiana and Illinois, in his 
immediate background. Abraham Lin- 
coln, the grandfather, sold his Virginia 
farms for seventeen thousand dollars and 
bought large tracts of land in Kentucky, 
and was one morning shot in one of his 
own clearings by an Indian, and avenged 
on the ground by his son Mordecai, four- 
teen years of age, who ran to the cabin, 
secured a- rifle; returned, and shot his 
father’s murderer. ‘Thomas Lincoln, the 
father of the future President, was a car- 
penter by trade and a pioneer by instinct. 
He set up housekeeping in a shed, later 
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building a log cabin about sixty miles south 
of Louisville, with one room, and without 
doors or windows. It was in this rude 
shelter that Lincoln was born. Another 
move carried the family to another log 
cabin at Knob Creek, where there was 
a littl more comfort, but no respite 
from work in clearing the new farm of 
underbrush, stumps, and masses of rock. 
Thomas Lincoln became restive in Ken- 
tucky, and in 1816 built himself a raft and 
floated down two small streams to the 
Ohio, landed on the Indiana side, and, 
fifteen miles in the woods, full of wild 
beasts, built another rude cabin; a half- 
faced camp with the fourth side open, and 
a great open fire burning night and day 
during the winter, when the thermometer 
sometimes fell many degrees below zero. 
Lincoln’s early childhood was a story of 
adventure and wandering. His boyhood 
was spent on the skirmish ‘line of ad- 
vancing civilization in the backwoods. His 
later story was one of the most marvelous 
adventures in life that has been recorded. 
The ability to do with the bare necessities 
of living, to make one’s tools, to be in soli- 
tude and not afraid of it, to work from 
morning until night without repining, to 
accept the hardest and rudest conditions 
with no thought of injustice, to deal with 
life at first hand with the simplest tools 
in the hardiest ways—this was the dispo- 
sition that made Lincoln the boy the father 
of Lincoln the man. 

It was this stuff of manhood which fur- 
nished in Lincoln the first condition of 
greatness ; and that is, a vigorous per- 
sonality. Balzac somewhere speaks of 
great men as “torrents of will;” the 
incarnation of that force issuing out of 
themselves which masters conditions, 
secures freedom, develops power, trains 
itself, and issues at last in that victorious 
character which is the supreme achieve- 
ment of life. Without education, how- 
ever, Lincoln would never have passed 
the barriers which fell before him as he 
advanced to the highest place in the gift 
of the people and the service of humanity ; 
for nothing great is ever done without 
education—that is to say, without ade- 
quate and in most cases specific prepara- 
tion. Great things are sometimes done 
unexpectedly ; but in every case there is 
always an antecedent preparation in the 
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man or his conditions. Lincoln, Shake- 
speare, and Burns are often named as 
exceptions to this rule, and are held before 
young men and women as examples of 
that kind of genius which is independent 
of training. As a matter of fact, all three 
had, in a very fortunate way, the kind of 
training which best fitted them to do their 
work in life. For education is not neces- 
sarily a matter of the school, the college, 
the university. Any preparation, intelli- 
gently carried on or instinctively acquired, 
which trains a man to do supremely well 
the thing which nature meant him to do 
is an education. Shakespeare had one 
kind of education, Burns another, and 
Lincoln a third. Lincoln rarely attended 
school ; and altogether his formal training 
was less than a year in time. But from 
the very beginning he had that passion 
for knowledge which always makes an 
educated man. He learned early two 
secrets of the scholar: careful husbanding 
of time, and ease of access to the mate- 
rials of knowledge. He seems always to 
have had a book within reach, and he 
seems to have used every spare moment 
to master that book. On week days his 
book was in his pocket, and when he ate 
his simple out-of-door luncheon it was in 
his hand. At night and Sundays he was 
always reading; so much so that his 
father was disturbed, and Lincoln owed it 
to his stepmother’s perception and kind- 
ness that he was allowed to have his own 
way in the matter. His books were few, 
but they were of the kind with which 
familiarity becomes education. He had 
the Bible, a great literature in sixty-six 
books representing many forms of literary 
expression and translated into English at 
the moment when the English language 
was most fresh and flexible. With this 


book Lincoln had great familiarity. It’ 


had much to do with the simplicity and 
vigor of his style, and he was always quot- 
ing from it with wonderful effectiveness. 
He had also that very human text-book of 
life and character, Atsop’s Fables, from 
which he drew a store of striking allusions 
and from which he learned how to illustrate 
his position by stories of all kinds. He 
had close at hand that masterpiece of clear 
narrative, Rohinson Crusoe,” and th-* 
well of English undefiled, ‘“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”’ The first book he seems to 
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or another a passionate admiration. 


13 Februs 


have owned was Weems’s “ Life of Was 
ington,” which made a great impressioy 
on him because it brought before him 
character and career of a great patriot. 
One or the other of these books Lincoln 
would snatch up when he came into 
cabin, taking up at the same time a piece 
of corn bread, and become at once an 
absorbed student. 

With the passion for knowledge which 
drove him to the reading, as he said, of 
every book within fifty miles, he combined 
the passion for expression. He covered 
with his rude chirography every bit of 
surface about him that could take writing: 
bits of paper, flat sides of logs, the wooden 
shovel when it had been scraped and pre- 
sented a clean surface. Everything which 
could take his mark bore that mark, and 
he was surrounded by a kind of informal 
registry of thoughts, knowledge, sugges- 
tions, illustrations. Years afterward, when 
he was asked how he had formed his 
style, he expressed surprise that he had 
such a thing as style ; but he recalled the 
fact that, as a boy, and for years after- 
ward, whenever he heard a word that he 
did not understand he put it away in his 
memory, and when leisure and solitude 
came he wrestled with it by associating it 
with other phrases used at the time, dig- 


-ging about it until he arrived, by a process 


of reasoning, at its meaning, and then 
substituted for that word the simplest syno- 
nym he knew. In this way it became a 
habit with him to put plain words in place 
of complex ones, Saxon wer*s in place of 
Latin derivatives, the vernacular in place 
of the special dialects of cultivated people. 
There could not have been a more skill- 
fully devised training than this which he 
imposed upon himself. 

It was, moreover, a talking age. There 
were very few bcoks, comparatively few 
newspapers, still fewer magazines pene- 
trated the remote country in which Lincoln 
lived. Great questions were in the air. 
Douglas, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and 
Jackson were great names, and the country 
was full of men who entertained for one 
At 
every corner of the roads, in every country 
store, tavern, law office,*or church, men 
were talking with eagerness, passion, and 
no small native -intelligence. From his 


earliest young manhood Lincoln had this 
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passion for talking ; and wherever he was, 
a discussion was always going on. Men 
‘were eager to listen to him. Uncouth as 
ihe was, his mind already showed remark- 
perietration, and his talk had vivacity, 
humor, and ample illustration. He was 
known far and wide as an irresistible story- 
teller. From the very beginning he seems 
to have escaped the oratorical disease of 
his time, and there is hardly a trace of 
the crude highfalutin which was charac- 
teristic of the speech of many of his con- 
temporaries. He was simple, direct, 
‘wonderfully clear and wonderfully per- 
suasive, abounding in maxims, figures of 
speech, telling illustratién. To his earlier 
reading he had added an intimate knowl 
edge of Burns and Shakespeare ; many of 
the most striking passages he knew by 
heart. His love of Hood and Holmes 
came later. The story of his study of the 
old book containing the laws of Indiana, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States is one 
of the standard traditions of self-education. 
‘The way to know the law, he said, was 
very simple, though laborious and tedious: 
“Tt is only to get books and read and 
study them carefully; work, work, work 
is the main thing.”” In these words, in 
the titles of the books that he learned by 
heart, in his persistent habit of expression, 
in his practice of the art of talking, lie the 
explanation of the beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity of style which he ultimately com- 
manded, and of the literary form of those 
noble »Mi:esses already become classics in 
the prose literature of the world. 

If all these circumstances, habits, and 
conditions are studied in their entirety, it 
will be seen that Mr. Lincoln’s style, so 
far as its formal qualities are concerned, is 
in no sense accidental or even surprising. 
He was all his early life in the way of doing 
precisely what he did with a skill which 
had become instinct in his later life. He 
was educated, in a very unusual way, to 
speak for his time and to his time with 
perfect sincerity and simplicity; to feel 
the moral bearings of the questions which 
were before the country ; to discern the 
principles involved; and to so apply the 
principles to the questions as to clarify 
illuminate, and persuade. There is [tu 
difficulty in accounting for the lucidity, 
simplicity, flexibility, and compass of Mr. 
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Lincoln’s style ; it is not until we turn to 
his temperamental and spiritual qualities, 
to the soul of it, that we find ourselves 
perplexed and baffled. : 

It was to his nearness to the heart of 
new country, perhaps, that Mr. Lincoln 
owed his intimate knowledge of his people 
and his deep and beautiful sympathy with 
them. There was nothing sinuous or 
secondary in his processes of thought; 
they were broad, simple, and homely in 
the old sense of the word. He had rare 
gifts, but he was rooted deep in the soil 
of the life about him, and so completely in 
touch with it that he divined its secrets 
and used its speech. This vital sympathy 
gave his nature a deep and beautiful gen- 
tleness, and suffused his thought with a 
tenderness born of deep compassion and 
love. He carried the sorrows of his 
country as truly as he bore its burdens; 
and when he came to speak on the second 
immortal day at Gettysburg, he condensed 
in a few sentences the innermost meaning 
of the struggle and the victory in the life 
of the Nation. It was this deep heart of 
pity and love in him which carried him far 
beyond the reaches of statesmanship or 
oratory, and gave his words that finality of 
expression which marks the noblest art. 

That there was a deep vein of poetry in 
Mr. Lincoln’s nature is clear to one who 
reads the story of his early life; and this 
innate idealism, set in surroundings so 
harsh and rude, had something to do with 
his melancholy. The sadness which was 
mixed with his whole life was, however, 
largely due to his temperament; in which 
the final tragedy seemed always to be pre- 
dicted. In that temperament, too, is hid- 
den the secret of the rare quality of nature 
and mind which suffused his public speech 
and turned so much of it into literature. 
There was humor in that speech, there 
was deep human sympathy, there was 
clear mastery of words for the use to 
which he put them; but there was some- 
thing deeper and more persuasive—there 
was the quality of his temperament; and 
temperament is a large part of genius. 
The inner forces of his nature played 
through his thought; and when great 
occasions touched him to the quick, his 
whole nature shaped his speech and gave 
it clear intelligence, deep feeling, and that 

beauty which is distilled out of the depths 
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of the sorrows and hopes of the world. 
He was as unlike Burke and Webster, 
those masters of the eloquence of states- 
manship, as Burns was unlike Milton and 
Tennyson. Like Burns, he held the key 
of the life of his people ; and through him, 
as through Burns, that life found « voice, 
vibrating, pathetic, and beautiful beyond 
most voices of his time, 


THE HETCH-HETCHY 
VALLEY AGAIN 


On another page of this issue ex-Mayor 
Phelan, of San Francisco, takes issue with 
The Outlook on the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
question. This question is whether the 
Federal Government should permit the 
city of San Francisco to establish a munici- 
pal water-works within the boundaries of 
the Yosemite National Park by building a 
great dam on the Tuolumne River and 
turning the Hetch-Hetchy Valley into a 
reservoir. Mr. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Interior, has made a grant to the city of 
San Francisco which, if sustained by Con- 
gress, will permit this to be done. Mr. 
Phelan thinks Congress ought to sustain 
the grant; The Outlook thinks it ought 
not to do so. 


Mr. Phelan’s lette- is a fair statement. 


of the case for those who want the Hetch- 
Heétchy Valley turned over to San Fran- 
cisco. ‘We may add to it the following 
summary of Mr. Garfield’s chief argu- 
ments in support of his grant: Congress 
has already specifically authorized portions 
of the Park to be used for reservoir and 
water supply purposes when the Secretary 
of the Interior finds that such use is not 
‘incompatible with the public interests ;”’ 
the health and lives of hundreds of thou- 
saids of men, women; and children in San 
Francisco depend upon a pure water 
supply; competent engineers have re- 
ported in favor of the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley supply; the private water com- 
panies now supplying or hoping to supply 
San Francisco *‘ have the city by the 
throat,”’ and the public is therefore at a 
great disadvantage ; granting San Fran- 
‘cisco the use of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
will relieve it of a corrupt and intolerable 
water monopoly; the permit provides 
every possible safeguard for the interests 
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of the public in the use of the Park, which 
will really be made more accessible by the 
trails and roads required by Mr. Garfield’s. 
permit, and more hygienic by the inspec- 
tion that will be necessary to prevent the 
contamination of the reservoir; thus a 
thirsty community will be provided with 
the water which it very greatly needs, and 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley will be really 
beautified and improved as a public park. 

In spite of the arguments of Mr. 
Garfield and those who agree with him, 
strong as they are, The Outlook is still 
convinced that the city of San Francisco 
ought not to be permitted to turn the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley into a municipal 
water-works. - It is undoubtedly true that 
San Francisco, after a long debauch in 
municipal corruption, has waked up with 
a bad taste in her mouth and a somewhat 
soiled person to the need of pure water 
for “drinking and domestic purposes.” 
As Mr. Garfield truly says, the Spring 
Valley Water Company “ has her by the 
throat,’ but we hardly think that this can 
be called a case of unprovoked assault. 
The fact of the matter is that San Fran- 
cisco herself aided in the creation of the 
Spring Valley Water Company and invited 
and fostered the intimate relationship 
which she now complains is being used 
for purposes of robbing and throttling her. 
Is it not her place to end the relationship ? 
What are her courts and aldermen for 
but to protect her from such throttling ? 
But it has been said by some defenders 
of the Hetch-Hetchy plan, who approve 
of it as a chivalrous rescue of a city in 
the grasp of alleged corporation pirates, 
that San Francisco cannot condemn the 
Spring Valley Water Company in the 
courts or by legislation, because the judges 
and the legislators are corrupt. Very 
well, then, let San Francisco herself sweep 
out this corruption, before she appeals to 
the Federal Government to wash it out 
with the water of the Hetch-Hetchy Val- 
ley. So much for the chivalrous aspect 
of the question, which after all does not 
seem to The Outlook to be a very serious 
aspect. 

Our chief objection is a more funda- 
mental one. The Yosemite National 
Park has been created after a long and 
painful struggle, on the one hand with 
those who want to turn every tree and 


waterfall into dollars and cents, and on 
the other with those who honestly believe 
that government has nothing to do with 
the park idea and that the citizen must 


-make his own private arrangements for 


sunlight, fresh air, and pleasant scenery. 
This struggle is not merely a National 
one but a local one. Every city and every 
village in the United States has had to 
fight for its park spaces, and when they 


have once been established it has had to 


fight to retain them. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in partnership with the city, 
ruined the beautiful City Hall Park of 
New York by planting a pseudo-French 
Post-Office building in it, and now a City 
Court-House Commission proposes to put 
a great Court-House in the middle of 
Washington Square because it is a little 
cheaper to do so than to buy private 
property for the purpose. 

If the city of San Francisco is permit- 
ted to build a water-works in the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley, we all know what will hap- 
pen ; it will probably erect some structures 
in the architectural style of the wonderful 
stucco City Hall which it built for itself 
twenty years ago ; it will police the valley 
with guardians of the law like “hose who 
have made the municipal administration of 
San Francisco so interestingly conspicuous 
during the last four or five years; some 
future Mayor Schmitz or Boss Ruef, with 
their characteristic love of the quiet of the 
forest and the nobility of the mountain, 
will be glad to see to it that excursionists 
are carried in large numbers to the new 
Hetch-Hetchy Water-Works at the lowest 
rate of fare compatible with a reasonable 
amount paid to them for issuing the neces- 
sary franchise. 

Would it not be wise for Congress to 
say to San Francisco: “ Before we turn 
over the Hetch-Hetchy Valley to you 
to manage, we would like some further 
assurance of your capacity as an admin- 
istrator of municipal public works. The 
Secretary of the Interior believes that 
sufficient safeguards have been estab- 
lished against your possible mismanage- 
ment. We should like to know some- 
thing more about those safeguards. When 


you have put Golden Gate Park, your 


City Hall, your street railways, and your 
police force into good order, come and 
talk with us again. It will be time enough 
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_then for.us to consider whether we want 
to intrust to your hands the administration 
of a very beautiful and important part of 
the Yosemite National Park’’? 


IMPULSE AND IDEAL 


The main problem of each man is that 
he is aman. If he were only an intelli- 
gent animal, his central struggles would 
vanish ; for it is not the mere struggle 
for existence which confronts him, but the 
struggle for existence as man—a very 
different thing. On the other hand, if he 
were a reasoning soul only, his inner 
problems would straighten out immedi- 
ately. It is the dual nature of humanity, 
its state of transition, of becoming rather 
than fixed being, that complicates every 
position and conditions a ceaseless struggle 
towards an unknown goal. 

Impulse and ideal—between these two, 
at some period of life, or through all life, 
each human being is torn. To square 
them would be righteousness, the sense of 
perfect rightness—holiness, the state of 
wholeness. But only in one divinely 
human personality has this ever been 
accomplished. For all other men there 
has been the sense of something irreme- 
diably at odds, a sense of a divided and 
warring self, which has made the doctrines 
of the fall of man and of total depravity 
acceptable to generation after generation, 
even as it has painfully striven toward the 
correlative doctrine of salvation. This 
branch of theology is not abstract. It is 
the effort of the human soul to understand 
its own bewildering situation, above the 
animals, below the angels, emerging from 
an obscure past, urged onward yet forever 
pulled backward. Conviction of sin is no 
theological dogma laid as a burden on the 
Sensitive soul of man, as some would 
argue. The soul of man has brought it, 
as a question, to be answered of theolo- 
gians, and they have given it a name— 
that is all. 

Impulse would be the easiest thing to 
follow, and the safest, if man were but 
a highly developed animal. Much of the 
social thinking of to-day proceeds on that 
principle. Applied to the marriage bond, 
it justifies divorce on the easiest possible 
grounds, and remarriage at will. Applied 
to community life, it favors Socialism or 
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Anarchy, according as the thinker trusts to 
individual or collective impulse as wiser. 
Applied to daily existence, it encourages 
the yielding to any overmastering instinct 
that may develop. It glorifies natural 
impulses and physical welfare. Crucifix- 
ion is not in his creed. Yet the eternal 
soul of man has written in history that, 
after a short period of impulse, crucifixion 
attracts by its appeal to the other element 
in humanity. Christianity sprang, trium- 
phant, from imperial and sated Rome. 
The Reformation followed the Renaissance 
in inevitable progtession. 

If it were not so, if impulse were the 
true guide, then man would have forever 
remained the cave-dweller, the apparently 
animal head of the animal kingdom. Man 
did not remain in that position because 
the cave-dweller felt the warring of the 
two natures within him, and stumbled for- 
ward by subjecting his impulses to his 
ideals. ‘The advocates of impulse have 
no historical perspective. The followers 
of the ideal have always suffered, always 
failed (in their own sight), and yet. always 
“inched ” the race along. In the evolu- 
tion of man the higher self is the biologi- 
cal leader toward a new type. The ideal 
is to be trusted as the guide out of the 
transition. 

Christ put the problem squarely before 
the world and demonstrated it. He was 
not afraid of teaching the seemingly un- 
natural and ascetic. Son of Man and Son 
of God, he trod the path of the ideal. . To 
the rich young ruler he gave the same 
choice he had given to the poor fishermen 
of Galilee, between their worldly all and 
his service. Which won—the apostles in 
following the ideal, the young ruler in fol- 
lowing impulse? Perhaps the hardest 
thing Christ ever said was, “ If any man 
come unto me, and hate not his father 
and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.” Yet, if 
his disciples had not thus held all natural 
life impulses subject to his service, would 
Christianity ever have moved forward one 
step to conquer the world? Christ loved 
all men, even the most degraded. But 
for the sake of all men, to clear their inner 
vision, to help them forward to their future 
and larger life, he taught this truth of 
conflict and crucifixion, and the deepest and 
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widest love and the tenderest self-sacrifice 
have come out of this hard saying, as he 
knew they would. . 

In this perplexing world of to-day the 
tendency is to forget that man has any 
ultimate destiny and to exalt the present 
hour. But if human life is only a transi- 
tion period, the present is important only 
as to its continual choices for the future. 
‘* Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” Tried by this text, how weak is the 
tyranny of impulse, how strong the appeal 
of the ideal! The forward struggle, the 
upward growth—there is no satisfaction 
for the mysterious and immortal soul of 
man except in these, and no surer sign 
of his eternal birthright. 


THE SPECTATOR 


When the Spectator was climbing 
mountains‘ in North Wales, he found it 
impossible to tell what was coming next, 
from the green side of a hill, thrown up 
like some wave of the sea, on which he 
slid all too easily baseward, to the square- 
blocked boulders that sent him chin-chop- 
ping heavenward. Everything was needed, 
from the rigor-mountain-side of tense 
muscle to the limp body that would let 
him roll kitten-like down hill and among 
rocks. The Spectator suggests that if 
you are afraid to go either up or down, it 
is best to stay down or up—it doesn’t 
matter which is done, except that in North 
Wales, at least, the inns are more frequent 
in the valleys. In the case of Snowdon, 
if you go up you are certain—that is, if 
you have any taste in inns or sensitiveness 
to tea—to come down at an early conven- 
ience. On the other mountain tops of 
North Wales—Hebog, Cymicht, Moelwyn, 
Lhwedd—the inns are more attractive, but 
a trifle airy for the average overheated 
American, being sometimes no more than 
a grim old cromlech, over which the wind 
still whistles its devil-tunes, or a cool old 
cave where Owen Glendower hid, or a 
ridgepole equally green and slippery on 
both sides, sloping on the one hand to a 
lake and on the other to the sea. Ah, the 
sea! it keeps “ eternal whisperings” there 
around desolate shores, and if one’s ears 
are not well tuned to the rugged music of 
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both sea and wind, the sitting-room in the 
valley is soon thought of ; its glowing pot 
of coals, its fragrant tea, and, if the hostess 
is generous, the hot light cakes piled layer 
upon layer beside the plate of wholesome, 
bitter oaten cake. Go up, but by all 
means come down ! 

It has been the Spectator’s good for- 
tune to climb the highest mountains in 
North Wales, some of them several times, 
for he has lived there more than once. 
It has never failed to be true with him, 
however, that the thought of that valley- 
sheltered home has been one of eager 
enjoyment. In the wilderness of the 
Spectator’s own country, where the near- 
est neighbors are porcupine and bear and 
skunk and deer, one may sleep out-of- 
doors week after week without in the 
least realizing what it means to sleep on 
a Welsh mountain-side. One may have 
slept in the rain and slept on the rain, 
been without dry boots or blouse for 
days, heard the wild ride of quick water, 
and shipped it once too often; one may 
have scrambled miles upon miles up the 
sides of rocky mountains, yet have a 
quite peculiar fear about these desolate 
Welsh hills. An honest, bad-tempered 
bear is nothing to a pack of little red- 
eared, red-eyed ‘“‘ Hounds of Hell” who, 
after the dusk has dropped and the wind 
risen, baying and yelping, pursue their 
victims over barren altitudes; or the big 
black dog walking solemnly before you, 
his huge head portentous of woe to come; 
or the giant figure that suddenly  disap- 
pears, like a wisp of mist, through a 
sheep-hole only large enough for a sheep ; 
or the cavalcades of little folk—truant 
from the foxgloves—that trick the feet 
and blind the eyes. No, bears and In- 
dians (the Spectator means, of course, 
that terrifying red variety supposed to 
haunt all avild or waste places in our land) 
are safer—much safer. Make it an in- 
variable rule not to sleep out in foreign 
countries even if you have, as had that 
gentle wanderer Stevenson, one donkey 
and plenty of cakes of chocolate. To 
watch those red ears go flapping and 
racing by takes the taste out of the choco- 
late, and makes the donkey act more like 
a pack of cards than a quadruped. There 
is no hiding behind him after he has once 


seen the color of. those ears. A donkey 
is particular about ears. 
8 

There was one day, one unforgetable 
day, when the Spectator and a friend 
followed a Welsh miner (his great-great- 
great-grandfather on great-grand- 
mother’s side made the Seven-Leagued 
Boots for Puss of immortal fame), who 
had a North Walian indifference to bogs 
or rocks, over some twenty miles of 
mountain. That night the Spectator fore- 
went the joys of tea and the open fire, 
and used, as he lay prostrate on his bed, 
aching and smarting, the only remedy he 
could get—an excellent English cattle lini- 
ment. The Spectator has come to the 
second don’t. The first is, unless you 
intend to come down, don’t go up; the 
second is, emphatica'ly, don’t take a Welsh 
miner unless your family have been more 
recently troglodytic than the average up- 
right man’s. 
a 

The Spectator has a third and last 
don’t: except you have to, don’t speak 
Welsh. The ordinary tourist, bent on 
a vacation, will find the names of even the 
most popular watering resorts more diffi- 
cult than a course in a Chicago University 
Summer School. Deal, if you must, with 
Pwilhelli alone—it will keep your tongue 
from further adventure. If, however, you 
insist on speaking Welsh, perhaps the 
most judicious thing to say is, Dydd dai 
thwi, which is good-by. It is polite and 
final. Having said it once, yod can’t do 
more than say it again, and, unlike most 
Welsh words, it does not produce brain- 
fag and does grow easier by repetition. 
Having said good-by, if you are traveling 
upward and are in a hurry to reach the 
top, you need delay no further ; if you are 
going down, the flower of all courtesy in 
the world will give you no chance to say 
more than this Welsh adieu. 

There was another unforgetable day, 
when the Spectator and his friend toiled 
over the rocks. Peering into one fern grot 
where the water trickled, the Spectator 
found a little worm rearing its head in a 
blind attempt to get out of a place it evi- 
dently thought too cool. Ah, it is sad 
that even a worm can’t know when it is 
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well off! It was a melancholy progress 
we made, a veritable pilgrim’s progress. 
Merry at our own expense—one’s Outlook 
neighbors always think that an extravagant 
debt—the Spectator remembered a pas- 
sage in an irreverent old play tucked away 
in a quiet corner of the Bodleian, doubt- 
less keeping better company than it 
wished : 


“2 Countrym(an). . Repent thine ill, 


And read in this ‘good book. (Gives him 
a book.) 

Pea(scod). . . . I will. 

Lend me a handkercher.... The Pil- 


grim—s Pro— (Reads and weeps.) 


I cannot see for tears. Pro— ge I 

_—The Pilgrim’s t e-di-ti-on, 

Lon-don — Prin-ted — for — Ni-cho-las — 

Bod-ding-ton ; 
With new ad-di-tions ne-ver made be-fore- 
—QOh! ’tis so moving, I can read no more. 
(Drops the book.)” 
The Spectator could not see for the tears 
that rained from his forehead, but our 
progress, was it moving? Suddenly there 
was the swift passing of steps, and a voice 
said in Welsh, with no intention of trav- 
estying the English of Wordsworth’s poem, 
“ Stepping upward ?” 

The Spectator considered that he was 
“stepping upward.” It was not the 
moment, however, to say good-by— 
which he had always planned to say when 
climbing mountains—because as yet he 
had not said, “ How d’ye do,” and be- 
cause, contrary to every nght reckoning 
of mountain-climbing, the young man was 
traveling in the same direction with us 
instead of away from us. The Spectator 
lost his head, and did not even say “ yes 
of the dozen phrases he had mastered, he 
could remember only one. 

Da tawn—very good—” 

‘“* Indeed, yes,”’ the Welshman returned, 
with a backward glance of doubt. 

Then, stupidly, like a parrot with but 
one phrase, again the Spectator called out 
after him, ‘* Da tawn.”’ 

‘* Dear me,” the Welshman murmure¢, 
“dear me!” as he gave us another lool, 
followed by a shower of Welsh. 

“ Da tawn, da iawn,” the Spectator 
repeated, anxiously. ' 

‘Say something else,” his companion 
whispered. 

going to, if you'll just give me 
the time.” Another shower of Welsh 
was rolling down on us. 
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The Welshman was getting beyond 
talking distance, so, with more haste than 
courtesy, the Spectator called after, 
“ Dydd da i chwi /—good-by |’’ and with- 
ered his friend with an expression of 
triumph. 

The Spectator saw the Welshman’s 
surprised attitude, and in that instant 
realized that, far from taking leave of us, 
the Cymro was merely asking us whether 
he might be of any assistance. But he 
turned, as politely as if he had received 
a retort courteous, and continued upward. 

The Spectator pulled his friend behind 
a big boulder. ‘I shall not say another 
word.” 

In hiding the Spectator mopped with 
a handkerchief, and condescended to no 
conversation. A few Welsh words, shot- 
laden with consonants, rolled over the top 
of the rock. Italian, French, German, 
English, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and some 
Greek, all were familiar to the Spectator, 
but he cowered now out of reach of the 
young man’s Welsh; he never wanted to 
hear him speak again. By and by the 
Spectator peeped out from behind the 
rock. There, almost at the top of the 
mountain, were his odious long legs ; his 
eyes were looking inquiringly down the 
path. The Spectator drew back. 

“Who is he, do you think ?” 
was always the friend’s question. 

“Who? He’s an itinerant preacher.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

* By their legs ye shall know them!” 
the Spectator replied, with an irreverence 
in which his bad temper delighted. “No, 
seriously ; you saw his face, you heard his 
voice, you watched his legs ?” 

“Yes?” Admiration was returning to 
the friend’s eyes. 

“Well, he climbs easily and fast; a 
mountain is nothing to him; it is a habit. 
His manner and voice are too cultivated 
for a miner. He is a Calvinist preacher.”’ 

“Calvinist preacher! Why not a Wes- 
leyan ?” The friend’s glance was filled 
with the admiration without which, a few 
moments ago, the Spectator had felt that 
he could not live. 

‘In Wales a Calvinist never preaches 
two Sundays in the same place; ac- 
cording to his purse he walks or rides, 
but walk or ride he must. A Wesleyan 
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preaches three years from the same pulpit. 
This young man walks.” 

The Spectator peeped out again; there 
was a diminishing triangle of infinite blue 
between two fine legs, and then—the 
young man went down upon the other 
side, and the Spectator was glad. 


8 
COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


Picture books, in the best 
‘as toe sense of the word, are the 

two large and sumptuous vol- 
umes of “ The Old Masters,” ' with a hundred 
illustrations of “ the greatest pictures in the 
world,” reproduced as nearly as possible in 
the colors used by the painters. The sub- 
jects are taken from the London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 


Rome, and Florence galleries, the London 


allotment being rather absurdly out of pro- 
portion with regard totherest. The noteson 
the pictures are concise, but with considerable 
information of the kind which stimulates to 
further study in the biographies of the artists 
represented, and in the histories of national 
and international art.—It seems strange that 
any one should attempt to write a history of 
water-color painting in unpicturesque style. 
Yet this is what Mr. H. M. Cundall has done 
inthis “ History of British Water-Color Paint- 
ing.”* Aside from this defect the work is 
a valuable one. It consists of a general his- 
tory incidentally combining much information 
concerning such notable painters as Turner, 
Constable, Cotman, and Cox. In this infor- 
mation a special merit lies in the author’s 
contrast of the artists: for instance, we learn 
that, while Turner painted golden visions 
in bright, fiery colors and scenes so idealized 
as to render it often difficult to recognize the 
locality which they purport to represent, 
Constable was a realist and delineated what 
he saw with the utmost fidelity, so much so 
that his effects are often cold and watery. 
The chronological lists and the biographical 
list add to the value of the text. The book 
is well printed and is illustrated in color— 
Professor Edmund von Mach’s “ Painting in 
the Nineteenth Century ”* is a good exam- 
ple of over-condensation. Of course it is 
impossible adequately to narrate the previous 
century’s history of painiing in a compafa- 
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tively thin volume of one hundred and sev- 
enty pages which shall comprise the devel- 
opments in that art in America, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, the Low 
Countries, Russia, finally in “ Denmark and 
Scandinavia,” to quote the naive chapter- 
heading. This is certainly a task. But Dr. 
von Mach’s book is a disquisition rather 
than a history. The text is extremely sug- 
gestive, and is, of course, helped by the 
excellent reproduction of pictures, though on 
a small scale, by such representatives of 
latter-day art as Sargent, Winslow Homer, 
Tarbell, Rosa Bonheur, Millet, Israels, and 
Hans Makart.—With a magisterial manner 
which-no one of the foregoing critics might 
dare to muster, and yet with a manner more 
engaging and atmospheric than theirs, Mr. 
John La Farge forges again to the fore, this 
time with lectures which he delivered five 
years ago in Chicago concerning the Barbi- 
zon School of painters. He has collected 
them in a volume which he calls “ The 
Higher Life in Art,”* and the creative 
Frenchmen who composed the Barbizon 
School certainly gave force to that appella- 
tion. While Mr. La Farge spends most of 
his time in talking about Delacroix, Millet, 
Decamps, Diaz, Rousseau, Dupré, Daubigny, 
and Corot, he does not neglect such lesser 
lights as Chassériau, F antin-Latour, and Géri- 
cault. It is a special satisfaction to read 
what Mr. La Farge has to say about Chassé- 
riau’s influence on that great decorator, 
Puvis de Chavannes. The tendency of 
painting, prior to the institution of the Bar- 
bizon School, was more and more towards a 
set scene, as in a theater. But nature was 
the absolute reverse. The result was a revo 
lution. At this time Mr. La Farge made his 
first visit to France: 

In the middle of the fifties, when I was first there 
{in France], the names of Ingres and Delacroix were 
still a battle-field. And yet most of my very young 
acquaintances the artists and art studénts 
were untroubled by the dilemma of choice between 
these two men and the ideals they represented... . 
Courbet had made his appearance; Manet was known 
to only a few of us; Couture was one of our teachers, 
occupying a place of his own, but rather an uncertain 
one as far as doctrine went; he was an executant, he 
was not an exponent of law. Millet was known to 
but a few of us, and rather doubted by our leaders. 
They could not realize that his was to be a universal 
fame. Corot was accepted; Rousseau and} Dupré 
also, even to some degree by men who disliked them 
and whom they disliked. Diaz was the fashion, a pet 
for almost all the differing’schools. Men who thought 
Rousseau stupid, heavy, inartistic, could tell me that 
they recognized in Diaz a real artist compared to the 
bigger man, and those who told me that were among 
our teachers | 
Mr. La Farge declares that the name Bar- 
bizon School is a misnomer, an accidental 
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grouping of things with little connection, and 
that it is a pity that this name should be con- 
tinued by habit, for it is a mere expression 
of the fact that certain painters happened to 
have lived for a time within the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, finding there themes for land- 
scapes or for parts of their pictures, and en- 
tertaining for each other great admiration 
and liking, and having admirations in com- 
mon outside. Yet we think that the name 
has a legitimate inclusiveness. Mr. La Farge 
admits that the formalization of art was met 
by the romantic, or the emotional, or the 
realistic tendencies of these men. The be- 
ginners of the movement were Delacroix and 
Géricault, chiefly the former. Delacroix’s 
record is balanced by that of Millet. In 
common with the man-in-the-street, Mr. La 
Farge finds in the work of Rousseau and 
Dupré, essentially landscape painters, the 
most patent excuse for the name Barbizon 
School. Of course in Corot we have a more 
individual style, a combination of a desire to 
retain the teachings of the past and of a 
desire to represent external nature in some 
moods which had no previous interpreter. 
More than most critics, Mr. La Farge em- 
phasizes Corot’s sympathy with the human 
form, a contradiction to the predilections of 
many landscape painters. In the Corot land- 
scape the figures are certainly at ease as they 
are in nature. The volume is one of inspir- 
ing quality and of high value. 


Mars, the nearest neighbor of 
MARS AS THE 

ABODE OF Lire the earth among the planets, 

is thirty-five million miles 
away at its point of closest approach. To 
assert not only the possibility of the exist- 
ence of living beings on so distant a heavenly 
body, but the probability, coming perilously 
close to certainty, would seem to be a rash 
undertaking. But Professor Percival Lowell 
‘has not only made the assertion, but he 
buttresses it with the results of long-con- 
tinued and painstaking observation and with 
careful and logical reasoning. He has just 
published a second book on this subject,’ in 
which he sets forth, for the general reader, 
his reasons for believing Mars to be the 
abode of life. He approaches the subject by 
outlining the now generally accepted theory 
of the formation of planets and the solar 
system. He describes the stages in the life 
history of a planet, three of which are illus- 
trated in the present state of the earth, Mars, 
and the moon. He tells what conditions we 
would expect to find on a planet in what we 
may call the Martian stage, and proceeds to 
show how the facts revealed by observation 
square with the theories. Mars is a planet 
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which is dying, through gradual but inevi- 
table loss of its water. Its seas have passed 
away, and the major part of its surface is 
desert. At either pole it has a white cap, 
which gives every indication of being formed 
of precipitated moisture in the form of snow 
and ice. In these caps is concentrated the 
only water supply of the Martian world. 
From these caps run out over the surface of 
the planet lines perfectly straight (which 
means, in the case of lines on the surface of 
a sphere, following the curve of great circles) 
and covering the entire globe in a pattern con- 
structed with geometric precision. These lines 
are the famous “ canals,” first discovered by 
the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli in 1877. 
The canals are remarkable not only for their ~ 
straightness and for the interesting diagrams 
which they compose, but for their changing 
color. In the Martian spring a bluish-green 
tint starts at the polar cap and moves stead- 
ily down the planet’s face along the canals, 
retreating again as summer passes and win- 
ter comes on. This green “blush,” which 
with the regularity of the seasons mantles 
the face of Mars, denotes, in Professor 
Lowell’s belief, the presence of vegetation. 
Its course over the planet’s surface is deter- 
mined by the flow of water released by 
melting from the polar caps and conducted 
to the otherwise desert regions of the Mar- 
tian world by means of a stupendous system 
of canals built by the?Martians. The con- 
struction of this network of waterways was 
a measure of desperation on the part of the 
inhabitants of Mars, for their only available — 
water supply was concentrated in the frigid 
latitudes about the poles. Unless they had 
been able to bring it into habitable climes 
they must already have perished. Such, in 
brief and inadequate outline, is Professor 
Lowell’s argument. In his book he elabo- 
rates it and surrounds it with the results of 
his twelve years’ unceasing observation of 
Mars and his study of the observed facts. 
The book is fascinatingly readable, and to 
the lay reader little short of convincing in 
its conclusions. Not even Professor Lowell 
himself would contend that we have ap 
proached the last word on the question of 
the inhabitability of ‘our neighbor planet, 
but at least he has evolved a hypothesis that 
fits well with the best observations yet made. 


The second play of Mr- 
Charles Rann Kennedy» 
the author of “ The Ser- 
vant in the House,” unlike its predecessor, 
received scant popular approval on its pres- 
entation in New York. But its cool recep- 
tion should be ascribed to the intensity of its 
tragedy and the depth of its gloom rather 


A DRAMA OF 
PRIMITIVE PASSION 


than to a lack of dramatic and literary excel- 
lence. The play has now been published in 
book form.’ It is a powerful depiction of the 
effect upon the lives of a little group of 
people of alie uttered by one of the number. 
The scene is laid in Iceland nine centuries 
ago. The characters are an old Viking and 
the members of his family, and a priest, for- 
merly of Thor, but now of “the White 
Christ.” The motives of the action are the 
fundamental passions, which in those primi- 
tive days revealed themselves less subtly and 
more violently but not more surely than now. 
The play has already been described in The 
Outlook, and the description need not be re- 
peated here. But it should be said that, like 
Mr. Kennedy’s first play, “ The Winterfeast” 
is a reading play as well as an acting play, 
though its true dramatic quality can be real- 
ized to the best advantage only when it is seen 
on the stage. 


The first volume has been 
received of a co-operative 
work—“ Great American 
Lawyers ”*—which promises to be not with- 
out value to students of American history in 
general as well as to members of the legal 
profession, for whom it is primarily intended. 
Its aim is to provide, by means of a series 
of biographical sketches, a comprehensive 
view of the development of the jurisprudence 
of the United States, and also to afford a 
clear understanding of the influence exer- 
cised by American judges and lawyers in 
shaping the life of the Nation. In this latter 
respect the opening installment of the work— 
which will probably run into ten or more 
volumes—is certainly most impressive. Of 
the nine men whose lives are studied— 
Andrew Hamilton, George Wythe, Patrick 
Henry, James Wilson, William Paterson, 
John Jay, Oliver Ellsworth, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and Robert R. Livingston—no fewer 
than five were members of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787; while the others—An- 
drew Hamilton, Patrick Henry, John Jay, 
and Robert R. Livingston—were among the 
really dominant and influential figures of 
their generation. For the most part, the 
authors of the different papers have been 
content to rely on secondary sources for 
their information; and the majority of them 
betray a tendency to eulogize rather than to 
draw judicially impartial portraits. There 
is also noticeable in certain cases a cheerful 
disregard for the findings of modern histori- 
cal research, with respect more a 
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to pre-Revolutionary conditions. But apart 
from these limitations and an occasional 
lapse into dullness, little fault is to be found. 
Certainly the writers have kept clearly in 
view the main objects of the undertaking, 
and have laid emphasis on the legal and 
National contributions of their heroes, with 
the result of bringing together much material 
of service to the student of the Revolutionary 
and Constitution-making period. Some of 
the sketches, moreover, possess literary 
charm, notably Mr. James Brown Scott’s 
“John Jay,” and “ Alexander Hamilton.” 


Another anthology of Ameri- 
ocy can poetry is at hand.’ The 

volume is welcome for two 
reasons: first, because of the surprisingly 
large number of poems which Mr. Burton 
Egbert Stevenson has compressed between 
the covers of his “ Poems of American His- 
tory,” and, second, because these poems truly 
reflect our history, as we find it under such 
captions as “The Discovery of America,” 
“In the Wake of Columbus,” “ The Settle- 
ment of Virginia,” “ The Dutch at New Am- 
sterdam,” “ Religious Persecutions in New 
England,” “The Settlement of New Eng- 
land,” “King Philip’s War and the Witch- 
craft Delusion,” and “ The Struggle for the 
Continent.” As will be noted, these captions 
cover the Colonial period. The following 
period, that of the Revolution, is similarly 
divided into chapters, and so is the next 
period, called “ The Period of Growth,” and 
the next, “ The Civil War.” The final period 
is, of course, “ The Period of Expansion.” 
There are two classes of poetry relating to 
all this history—that written on the spot and 
that written long afterwards. Both classes 
find ample representation in this volume. 
Mr. Stevenson says of the first class that 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” is the most 
famous example, and perhaps the best; of 
the second class, that Longfellow’s “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride ” is probably the most widely 
known, though he declares that poet’s own 
“Ballad of the French Fleet” the better 
poem. 
“It is a great country, Amer- 
ica. In university matters, 
as in social and political 
affairs, it does not know where it is going; 
but it is determined to get there.” These 
are the concluding sentences of the small 
volume “ America at College.” * They indi- 
cate fairly well the character of the book. 
Chatty, appreciative, dotted with bits of 
keen criticism, not too pro- 
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found, the observations of the author make 
good reading. They, moreover, will tell 
something about American colleges and 
universities to people who would not read a 
more pretentious book. The author, Mr. R. 
 K. Risk, a graduate of Glasgow University, 
wrote his chapters partly to throw such light 
as he had obtained from America upon 
problems of Scottish universities. He is 
not always accurate. New Haven, for ex- 
ample, is not the capital of Connecticut, nor 
is the Harvard Club on Fifth Avenue. He 
has caught, however, the superficial qualities 
of a number of American colleges, and some 
of the profounder significance of a few, if 
not of American university life as a whole. 
It is a bright comment on academic affairs 
here, and, unlike a great deal of bright com- 
ment, actually illuminates some things be- 
sides itself. 


The problem of real self- 
control, so little under- 
stood, is the main subject discussed by Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick in an effective little book.’ 
He says truly that the ability to see and live 
in what is true results in health, sanity, 
wholesomeness, and happiness. He talks of 
thinking that arrives, of the time to quit, of 
will-fatigue and will-economy, of handicaps, 
and of the spirit of the game, each utterance 
being the result of experience, observation, 
and downright conviction. No one could 
have a better stimulant or a more sensible 
corrective than this book. Every worker 
who feels himself doing just a trifle more 
than he can do well should read it and heed it. 


MIND AND WORK 


The recent revision of Profes- 
sor Ely’s “Outlines of Eco- 
nomics ”? makes it one of the 
best text-books available for use either in the 
class-room or by the general reader. It is 
sufficiently complete and detailed to satisfy 
the advanced student, and at the same time 
is so free from cumbersome technicalities as 
to be intelligible to the beginner. The re- 
vision is really thorough and adequate, in- 
cluding not only modifications of theory in 
the light of latter-day investigation, but con- 
crete application of economic principles to 
the consideration of problems which have 
arisen or become intensified since the book 
was first published fifteen years ago. Par- 
ticularly interesting are Professor Ely’s find- 
ings as regards the problems of monopoly, 
corporation control, and Socialism. The 
principle of Federal regulation and of greater 
publicity as to the details of corporate man- 
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agement is indorsed, and stress is laid on 
the necessity for absolute prohibition of 
overcapitalization, especially in the case of 
public utility corporations. We note a 
striking, through brief, protest against the 


‘dominance of the stock market in the world 


of business. With regard to Socialism, 
Professor Ely endeavors to make, and in 
our opinion succeeds in making, a fair and 
adequate interpretation of the tenets of its 
different “schools,” with discriminative 
criticism of the defects of each from the 


‘economic point of view. The work concludes 


with an excellent summary of the develop- 
ment of economic thought from Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Xenophon to the teachers of the 
present day. There are bibliographical ref- 
erences at the end of each chapter, besides 
a general bibliography so arranged as to 
provide special courses of reading. 


An interesting historical prob- 
lem, which most students had 
thought long since settled, is 
raised anew by the publication of Judge 
Nott’s “The Mystery of the Pinckney 
Draught.”* When the Constitutional Con- 
vention met in 1787, Charles Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, presented a written plan for 
a frame of government, which was referred 
without discussion to the Committee of the 
Whole, and afterwards to the Committee of 
Detail, a committee appointed for the special 
purpose of reporting a constitution. At the 
close of the Convention’s labors all of its 
papers were sealed, dnd when the seals were 
broken thirty years later it was discovered 
that the Pinckney plan was missing. The 
Secretary of State at once applied to Pinck- 
ney for a copy of his original draught, and 
was supplied with one tallying so closely 
with the completed Constitution as to give 
rise to the suspicion that, consciously or 
unconsciously,.Pinckney had written into the 
copy much that was not in his original plan. 
Madison, one of the few survivors of the 
Convention, and the reporter of its proceed- 
ings, openly attacked’the validity of the copy, 
though not until some years afterwards, by 
which time Pinckney was dead. Historical 
writers generally have accepted Madison’s 
view aS the correct one, and his objections as 
incontrovertible ; but Judge Nott, after a pro- 
longed and careful examination of all the 
available evidence, now comes forward with 
the declaration that Pinckney was neither a 
conscious nor an unconscious plagiarist, 
and that to him more than any other one 
man we are indebted for our National 
Constitution. Madison’s objections are 
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considered in detail, the whole course of the 
Convention’s labors is carefully reviewed, 
and stress is laid on the existing condi- 
tions of both 1787 and 1818—when Pinck- 
ney supplied the disputed copy—to prove 
that he could have had no motive for fabri- 
cation. It may be questioned whether his- 
torians will accept Judge Nott’s conclusions 
as final; but he certainly has made out a 
stronger case for Pinckney than any one 
has hitherto suspected possible. His book 
deserves to be, and doubtless will be, thought- 
fully pondered by every student of the Amer- 
ican Constitution. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


f had been sauntering 
dreamily for weeks 
through wild 
gorges and deep ra- 
vines of the valley of the Lehigh, or follow- 
ing the artist’s trail among the shimmering 
lights of Delaware Water Gap, and was 
carrying away much treasure trove, as I 
believed. In this mood for delicious silence 
| sought a remote corner of the fast train 
for Philadelphia. At Pottsville several pas- 
sengers entered, and very soon | saw a man 
aiming for the vacant seat beside me, say- 
ing “Good-morning” so heartily that I 
cordially responded. 

Just then a remark dropped by our con- 
ductor in passing revealed to me the pres- 
ence of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, the lead- 
ing Methodist preacher in Philadelphia of 
that time, but long since passed to his 
reward. He soon opened without stint the 
stores of anecdote and adventure for which, 
in the memory of the passing generation, 
Dr. Cookman was distinguished. During 
that morning he shared with me choice mor- 
sels of experience and incident, finishing, as 
we neared our destination, with this episode 
in the public life of Mr. Lincoln: 

The Emancipation Proclamation had been 
declared. The seething elements were at 
white heat. The entire country felt the 
trenuloug_vibrat nd the glow from the 
fire the great leade™ had stirred, while he 
stood weary and- anxious and sometimes 
disheartened at his post. 

Mr. Lincoln had been all night in grave 
counsel with his Cabinet. The morning 
found him exhausted. He was retiring to 
his private apartments when a subordinate 
appeared with a message from a lady who, 
he said, was waiting for audience and would 
not be denied. 

Mrs. T—— had just arrived by train from 
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hospital service near the lines. A resident 
of Philadelphia, of high position and influ 
ence, with leisure, purse, and heart to serve 
her country, she offered all to relieve the 
suffering soldiers, ordering from her home 
the luxuries the Government could not 
undertake to supply, and distributing them 
discreetly with her own hands in hospital 
wards. Her plain Quaker garb was well 
known and her saintly face was tenderly rev- 
erenced by the hospital boys. To the noble 
heart beneath the scant, soft folds of drab, 
the hopes of the living and the farewells of 
the dying were a sacred trust to be faithfully 
rendered, On this morning she appeared at 
the White House at that early hour well 
primed with this responsibility. - Official 
hindrance was no hindrance to her. She 
came to see the President, and, quietly though 
she said it, the President she would see. 
On this one of the many excursions she 
made to and from her home, she was com- 
missioned by the boys to stay over a train 
in Washington on her return to Philadelphia, 
to bear their message to Mr. Lincoln—“ and,” 
said Dr. Cookman in telling me, “nothing 
earthly would have swerved the brave little 
woman from her purpose.” 

Mr. Lincoln could not deny a visitor whose 
claim to his attention seemed so urgent, and 
she was announced. Standing before him— 
for she would not waste his time nor her 
own in needless ceremony—she briefly de 
livered her commissions, earnestly pledged 
to him the hearty co-operation of the ranks 
in his latest bold measure, and, with inimi- 
table pathos, gave him, in their own words, 
the assurances of the dying that with the 
last breath they would pray for victory—and 
for him. 

Mr. Lincoln thanked her for these expres- 
sions of sympathy and support from the 
brave boys, thanked her for the loyal work 
she so sacredly sustained—when, with folded 
hands and fervent voice, she continued: 
“ Abraham Lincoln, I have somewhat more 
to say to thee—I cannot go till 1 have prayed 
with thee.” In her own words to Dr. Cook- 
man, which I made note of at the time of our 
interview, “I kneeled and Abraham Lincoln 
kneeled, and the Spirit did give me utter- 
ance, and I did pour out my soul for Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and when we arose, with tears 
rolling down his cheeks he took both my 
hands in his and said, ‘ God bless you forever 
for the strength, the courage, and the faith 
you have given me this hour,’ and I came 
away.” 

No brush nor pencil could fill out the 
details of this picture as it grew upon me, 
while Dr. Cookman, deeply moved, de- 
scribed it. 


| 
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The early morning light filling the room as 
with a baptism from above; the majestic, 
crownless king kneeling humbly as a little 
child before the Supreme Majesty of the 
King of Kings, and the low-voiced woman, 
radiant with a halo of purity and peace, 
entering with awe, and yet with confidence, 
the audience-chamber of the Most High, to 
bring down strength and comfort and bless- 
ing on the head and heart and work of her 
Nation’s chief ! 

An act of consecration, of lofty dignity 
and service, which might well be graven in 
glowing letters on the ambitious heart of 
every “progressive” woman in our land; 
and a scene most surely transferred in tints 
of paradise to the Book of the Recording 
Angel. A. H. H. 


pe San Francisco has ap- 

plied to Congress for 
HETCH-HETCHY BILL 4 exchange of land in 
the Yosemite National 

Park, in order to acquire the floor of the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley, of which she now 
owns about two-thirds. This application is 
made in pursuance of an agreement with the 
Department of the Interior, which has 
granted a permit to erect a dam by which 
the extra-seasonal storm waters, now riot- 
ously running to waste, will be impounded 
for the use of man. Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson voices the opposition in The 
Outlook for January 30, and his statements 
—although he speaks of the Valley only 
from hearsay—should not go unchallenged. 
By implication he also makes it appear that 
the watershed of the Hetch-Hetchy em- 
braces the famed Yosemite Valley. This is 
not so. Yosemite is in the watershed of the 
Merced River, as the Hetch-Hetchy is in that 
of the Tuolumne—twenty miles away, across 
the range and in nowise related. The Hetch- 
Hetchy is one of a dozen mountain gorges, 
and, while beautiful, it is not unique. It is 
accessible over difficult trails about three 
months during the year, and few ever visit 
it. The Yosemite Valley satisfies every 
craving for large numbers of tourists, and 
the State of California, a few years ago, 
freely ceded this Valley to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and atthe same time purchased a 
great redwood forest in the interest of forest 
preservation. California would not counte- 
nance the desecration of any of her scenery, 
and yet the State Legislature, now in session, 
has unanimously petitioned Congress to pass 
this bill. President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Garfield, Forester Pinchot, will yield to none 
in their love of nature; yet they strongly 
favor this bill. Hetch-Hetchy is peculiarly a 
reservoir, with a very narrow granitic outlet. 
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The United States Geological Survey has sur- 
veyed and designated it as an eligible reser- 
voir, and sooner or later it would have fallen 


into private hands, as all others have in the 


mountains. There are, indeed, few reservoir 
sites. Others, distinctly inferior—which 
might possibly be condemned—are being 
used for great industrial purposes of irriga- 
tion and the development of power. During 
the recent corrupt régime in San Francisco 
an attempt was made to sell one of these to 
the city for ten and one-half million dollars, 
The transfer only contemplated alleged 
“rights.” It would legitimately cost forty 
millions of dollars in addition to give San 
Francisco a water supply from the Sierras, 
But San Francisco, under the customary 


fifteen per cent limitation, has only a legal 


borrowing ability of sjxty-nine million dollars; 
and, just at this time, bravely recovering 
from her disaster, she has her streets, sewers, 
schools, jails, hospitals, libraries, and city 
hall to reconstruct. Then, again, the old 
private water company, which failed of its 
purpose during the fire, on account of its 
parsimony in not following the advice of its 
own engineer, wants to be bought out for 
upwards of thirty million dollars, and has 
come to Congress opposing the passage of 
this bill; and San Francisco is practically 
committed to the purchase of its plant as an 
auxiliary supply, and means to do it no 
violence. She will treat it fairly. The highest 
use of water is the domestic use, and the 
eight hundred thousand people living in San 
Francisco and on the opposite shore of the 
Bay are certainly—in view of all these facts— 
entitled to the consideration of the country. 
Again, Mr. Johnson is misled by hearsay 
evidence when he states that the local com- 
pany can develop one hundred and nine mil 
lion gallons of water near by San Francisco. 
It claims a watershed on the Oakland side of 
the Bay, but the farmers of that country have 
already enjoined one company and will cer- 
tainly restrain this company—in fact, suits 
have been begun—from diverting waters 
necessary for the productiveness of the soil. 
Furthermore, a rival company owns a part 
of the watershed, and the water itself is 
subject to surface pollution. These are the 
facts brought out before the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
which—after a patient and full hearing—has 
favorably reported the bill; and yet the 
only question is, after all, the conversion of 
the Hetch-Hetchy Meadow into a crystal 
clear Lake—a natural object of indeed rare 
beauty. For the few hundred acres wanted 
by San Francisco on the floor of the Valley 
the city gives the Government the original 
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and until now held in private ownership. 
The patrol of the watershed will protect it 
for beauty and from fire loss and defilement. 
It will be made accessible by good roads, 
like the beautiful Lake Katrine—the water 
supply of Glasgow—and it will be a delight 
to visitors, while at the same time it serves 
a great and useful purpose. The people of 
San Francisco have entered into a solemn 
agreement, by an overwhelming. vote, with 
the Government, by which Secretary Garfield 
has protected the public interests. There 
are eight hundred miles of wild mountain 
scenery in the Sierras, and, according to John 
Muir, “ There are a dozen Yosemites ;” then 
why deplore the loss of a mosquito meadow ? 
The lovers of nature will find abundant 
room to camp under the sky in the high 
Sierras; and the Hetch-Hetchy Lake, set like 
a gem in the mountains, will be a constant 
delight. Nor, contemplating it, can they 
justly say that 

“ Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 

By yielding their opposition, sincere lovers 
of nature will turn the prayers of a million 
people to praise for the gifts bestowed upon 
them by the God of Nature, whom they can- 
not worship in his temple, but must perforce 
live in the sweltering cities. A reduced 
death rate is a more vital consideration than 
the discussion of the relative beauties of a 
meadow or a lake. 

Mr. Johnson accords great credit to the 
Administration at Washington for conserv- 
ing natural resources. “ The Forest is the 
Mother of the Fountain.” Why? Cer- 
tainly the policy of conservation is for the 
benefit of the citizens ; and when beauty and 
utility can, as in this case, go hand in hand, 
there should be no disagreement between 
right-thinking men. JAMES D. PHELAN. 
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As many of our readers know, Mr. Phelan 
has been the Mayor of San Francisco, is 
held in high respect there and elsewhere, 
and presen®§ with the authority of full knowl- 
edge one view—although we think the wrong 
view—of the subject. The Outlook’s view is 
again presented this week in its editorial 
pages.—THE EDITORS. 


The great protest against 
the American saloon, ex- 
hibited in the shape of 
hostile legislation in practically every State, 
canRot properly be attributed to fanaticism, 
although there is no little of hysteria connected 
with the movement, and I am disposed to 
admit that many saloon-keepers have invited 
the wrath of long-suffering communities and 
have justly deserved the verdict that has 
been rendered against them in so many 
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places throughout the country. The unfor- 
tunate and unfair feature in connection with 
the movement, however, is that the business 
of the law-abiding, decent man is ruthlessly — 
destroyed along with the business of the man 
who runs a disorderly place. 

I have no sympathy with prohibition, but 
I am unalterably opposed to the saloon that 
will not obey the law, and I hope to see 
every place of this character suppressed. 

I believe that civilization has almost ad- 
vanced to the point of declaring that men 
shall not be permitted to overthrow their 
reason by over-indulgence in drink, and that 
the heavy hand of the law will fall upon all 
who violate this command and upon all who 
encourage, aid, or abet a performance so at 
variance with modern thought, the good 
order of society, and a Christian civilization. 
I shall not undertake to say that men are the 
better or the worse because of wine, beer, or 
whiskies, but I do contend that intoxication 
has no apologists in this age, and that the 
man who becomes intoxicated is greatly 
harmed in mind, in body, in self-respect, and 
in the opinion ‘of others; besides which he 
is, while intoxicated, an irresponsible and 
dangerous factor in society. 

I also believe that society has about 
reached the point of declaring that those 
who supply the public with beverages that 
may intoxicate shall be of good moral char- 
acter and shall respect the laws, conducting 
their places with order and decency, remem- 
bering at all times the responsibility that 
rests upon them, and lending their influence 
at all times to the cause of true temperance 
and the public good. 

In evidence that such ideas are not vision- 
ary and impracticable I refer to the beer 
gardens and cafés of Continental Europe 
and to the éodegas of Havana, Cuba. 

In the fall of 1907 I met a New York cler- 
gyman returning from Europe, and upon 
inquiry where he had been during the sum- 
mer received the rather startling reply that 
he and his wife and daughter had “spent the 
summer visiting the drinking-places of Ger- 
many for the purpose of studying the liquor 
problem.” I inquired as to his conclusions, 
and without hesitation he answered: “We 
saw nothing to offend, but much to interest 
and instruct. Germany has solved the prob- 
lem as far as the sale of alcoholic beverages 
is concerned.” 

Overwhelming testimony could be offered 
as to the value of the drinking-places in the 
social economy of Continental Europe, and 
I should unhesitatingly offer this testimony 
in comparison with that which is in evidence 
as to the blessings of prohibition in Maine, 
lowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, or Georgia. 
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I have heard it said that our civilization is 
not sufficiently advanced to permit of such 
perfect control of the liquor traffic as Ger- 
many, for instance, enjoys; and yet while in 
Havana, Cuba, some years ago (and Cuban 
civilization is hardly more advanced than 
ours) I was advised that I might visit any of 
the two thousand dodegas of that city with 
my wife and daughter without fear of offense, 
and our experience proved that this was true. 

The license laws of our various States 
limit a saloon-keeper’s right to pursue his 
calling, as caterer to the public, to one year; 
they place him entirely at the mercy of an 
elected judge, a license board, or a political 
boss; they exact from him a* fee that is 
rather a penalty than a tax, and that in many 
cases practically compels him to invite finan- 
cial ruin or violate law ; they provide penal- 
ties which may be minimized in case the 
political boss whispers a word to the elected 
judge. And yet we demand of the saloon- 
keeper that he shall keep out of politics, that 
he obey the laws, that he observe our moral 
code, that he stand between men and intem- 
perance. | 

I fear that we are asking too much of 
human nature, and I shall look for one of 
two ultimate consequences—either the saloon 
will be abolished save in the larger centers 
of population, or else the excise laws will be 
changed so as to free the saloon-keeper from 
the domination of the political boss, give him 
a feeling of security as to his business future, 
assure him of fair treatment, and encourage 
him to feel a pride in his calling and in its 
being*conducted properly, which latter would 
mean the adoption of the Model License. 

If I did not know that prohibition laws 
are merely altering the channels of supply, 
and are not interfering with the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages, I should 
not give my time to a reform of the retail 
liquor business; but, being assured by the 
reports of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that the per capita consumption of 
wine, beer, and whisky is greater to-day, with 
half the country under prohibition, than it 
was when licenses prevailed over all of the 
States, I feel that it is time for society to try 
some other remedy. 

The National Model 
therefore advises: 

First. That all licenses now in existence, 
where they are held by men who come up to 
the prescribed standard, shall renew them- 
selves year by year so long as the majority 
of the people in a State or precinct continue 
to legalize the business; that these licenses 
shall be an asset of the saloon-keeper’s estate 
and that they shall be transferable from one 
man to another. Such a license would be of 
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real value; it would free the holder from 
political domination and it would encourage 
him to take a pride in the conduct of his 
business. 

Second. We contend, as a matter of ex- 
pediency, that no more licenses should be 
issued until the proportion is not greater 
than one license for each five hundred of 
population. The purpose in such a provis- 
ion would be to increase the value of each 
license to such an extent as to insure its pres- 
ervation by the holder and to make each 
saloon so profitable that the owner would not 
feel impelled, in the struggle for existence, to 
handle inferior goods or violate law. 

Third. We contend that an excessively 
high license, while beneficial to revenues, is 
unjust, unwise, and almost sure to defeat all 
chance for reform; it calls into action the 
law of self-preservation, insures the sale of 
inferior beverages, and encourages a dis- 
respect for law. 

Fourth. We also insist that society, after 
giving the saloon-keeper a license of so great 
value as we have suggested, should exact, in 
return, the most absolute obedience to law, 
and we therefore recommend that all penal- 
ties shall be mandatory. For the first con- 
viction of the violation of law by a saloon- 
keeper or his employees we think the penalty 
should be a suspension of the license for 
thirty days, and for the second conviction we 
think the license should be canceled. No 
discretion, in our opinion, should be left with 
any judge or licensing board, and no map 
whose license has been canceled should ever 
be licensed again. 

With such a license as we have indicated 
it seems reasonable to conclude that a 
saloon-keeper would be of all men most 
anxious to obey law. A license of this char- 
acter would place on the side of obedience 
to law a permanent and profitable business, 
but for disobedience the penalty would be 
mandatory and severe. 

On the question of local option we favor 
the precinct rather than the county unit. The 
county unit permits the farming classes to 
overthrow a majority within a municipality, 
and this does not carry out the idea of local 
self-government. 

We also advocate in all local option con- 
tests the use of a ballot that will give the 
citizen a chance to say just what he wants. 
A man may be opposed to saloons and he 
may also be opposed to prohibition. We 
therefore hold that the ballot should permit 
him to answer Yes or No to each of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Shall we issue saloon licenses? 

Shall we issue tavern licenses ? 

Shall grocers and other merchants be per- 
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mitted to sell wine, beer, whisky, and other 
alcoholic beverages in original packages, 
not to be consumed on the premises? 

For the ideas enumerated above, the 
League of which I am the President is 
asking public consideration. Experience or 
analysis may prove that they are without 
value, but we are persuaded that they con- 
tain the solution of a problem that has now 
vexed this country for one hundred years. 

T. M. GILMORE, 

President National Model License League. 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

The significance of this letter lies in the 
fact that the writer of it is connected with 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, a prom- 
inent journal published in the interest of the 
liquor trade. It expresses the opinion of 
one who desires that the liquor business be 
reformed from within. Its value as a testi- 
mony to the presen: state of public opinion 
concerning the saloon is obvious. The more 
sagacious among the men engaged in the 
liquor business are realizing, as one of them 
has said, that there is a “ growing sensitive- 
ness of all persons in the business to the 
power of public opinion,” and that “ the time 
has now come to fight in the open, not merely 
defensively, but aggressively, for the proper 
regulation of the saloon business, in the in- 
terest of the business as well as for the pub- 
lic welfare.” This growing sensitiveness tog 
public opinion and this awakening to the 
need of regulating the saloon are not con- 
fined to one branch of the trade, as is shown 
by the fact that the letter we have printed 
above comes from one who is interested in 
the wine and spirits trade, while the words 
we have quoted come from one who is inter- 
ested in the manufacture of beer. Without 
entering into any discussion of the merits of 
the specific provisions or the general policy 
which Mr. Gilmore’s letter advocates, The 
Outlook wishes to call the attention of its 
readers to two points. With Mr. Gilmore’s 
statement concerning the evil involved in the 
relation that ordinarily exists between the 
saloon-keeper and the political boss The 
Outlook heartily agrees. With Mr. Gil- 
more’s statement on the other point The 
Outlook wishes to record its emphatic dis- 
sent. This is the proposal of the League 
that liquor licenses be made property. The 
proposal is of special importance because it 
is widely advocated by defenders of the 
liquor interests. Thus, in a letter (which 
for lack of space we cannot print in full) 
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severely criticising the liquor laws of Ohio 
and the Anti-Saloon League of that State, 
Mr. Albert Gehring, of Cleveland, writes: 

“The campaign of the Anti-Saloon 
League in Ohio, during the last few years, 
has been characterized by amazing unfairness 
and arrogance; moreover, it has received 
such unquestioned support in quarters where 
one would little expect it as to make one at 
times despair of fair play among human be- 
ings. Shall we devote many words to the 
fundamental injustice of ruining property 
and business without offering a cent of com- 
pensation? Legally the State may have a 
right to do this, but morally it is difficult to 
appreciate the justice involved. After an un- 
usually disastrous Fourth of July, the city of 
Cleveland last summer decided to prohibit the 
future sale fireworks; but it indemnified 
the dealers were affected by purchasing 
the stock which they still had on hand. Why 
should the same consideration be denied to 
persons engaged in the beer business? If 
technicalities allow the State to ignore their 
claims, it is certain that there are no laws 
which prevent it from recognizing them. Eng- 
land thinks differently from America on this 
subject, for it recognizes the obligation to 
compensate where the Government puts a 
tavern-keeper out of business. Let the people 
who are so eager to reform society evince 
their zeal in a practical manner, and contrib- 
ute to the reimbursement of those whom 
they are endeavoring to ruin.” 

We believe that if those who desire to 
reform the liquor business from within un- 
dertake to base their reform upon the estab- 
lishment of saloon licenses as property, they 
will have only their trouble for their pains. 
The tendency is all the other way. Making 
a franchise a vested right has been shown by 
experience to be contrary to the preservation 
of the rights of the public; and making a 
liquor license a vested right is even more 
inimical to the public welfare because of the 
peculiar character of the liquor business. 
The very example of England, which Mr. 
Gehring cites, tells against, not for, this pro- 
posal. The fact that in England licenses are 
regarded as property has beset excise legis- 
lation there with difficulties that we have 
not encountered in America. The people 
of the United States have had trouble 
enough with the problem of liquor and the 
problem of special legislative privilege sepa- 
rately without making a new problem by 
combining the two.—THE EDITORs. 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG, NOVEMBER 19, 1863 


7Q)OURSCORE and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a 
yy es civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
_can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field, as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, 
in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot conse- 
crate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it, 
far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
_remaining before us,—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this nation, under God; shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


BORN FEBRUARY If, 1809 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
BY JESSE W. WEIK 


Mr. Weik, of Greencastle, Indiana, the writer of the familiar view of Lincoln which The 
Outlook gives its readers below, was an intimate friend and literary associate of W. H. Hern- 
don, who was Mr. Lincoln’s law partner in Springfield, Illinois, from 1843 till “ the bullet of 
]. Wilkes Booth dissolved the partnership.” He studied with Lincoln, most of the time in the 
same room with Herndon, for over a year. In the preparation of the Life of Lincoln by Mr. 
Herndon, one of the most interesting of the intimate biographies of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Weik 
collaborated, and became very familiar with all the facts in Mr. Lincoln’s career up to the 
time of his election to the Presidency. Under the direction and guidance of Mr. Herndon, 
he has visited every place in Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky where Mr. Lincoln ever lived, 
has examined the original record of every lawsuit he ever tried, and cross-examined every 


one he ever met who knew Lincoln. 


His investigations were begun over thirty years ago. 


Probably no man living knows more of the unwritten Lincoln literature, still unpublished, and 
much of it never to be published, than Mr. Welk—Tue Epirors. 


HE man who undertakes to ana- 
lyze the development or fathom 
the mental processes of Abraham 
Lincoln will utterly fail if he refuses to 
accept the deductions of William H. 
Herndon, who studied that illustrious 
character longer and at closer range than 
any other human being, and who, as the 
result of his observations, sententiously 
declared that “Lincoln read less and 
thought more than any other man of his 
Bday and generation.”’ 

The world has never yet been able, 
on a rational basis, to account for Mr. 
Lincoln’s amazing ability and intellectual 
perfection. In his early youth—a time 
when the foundations of every man’s 
education must be laid, if at all—the 
books and other implements for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge which to-day lie at 
the elbow of even the poorest and most 
indifferent lad in the land were practi- 
cally beyond Mr. Lincoln’s reach. It is, 
therefore, a strong test of our powers of 
helief to be told that all the school days of 
the man whose mind could conceive and 
whose lips could utter the House-divided- 
against-itself speech, the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, and the Second Inaugural, when 
added together did not exceed ten months ; 
and that he not only never attended a 


college or academy, but had never even 
seen the inside of an academy or college 
building till after he had become a prac- 
ticing lawyer and was eligible to Congress. 

The first man who attempted to chroni- 
cle the events of Mr. Lincoln’s life was 
the late John L. Scripps, the editor and 
one of the early proprietors of the Chicago . 
Tribune. Up to the time of Mr. Lincoln’s 
nomination in 1860, aside from the two 
pages of memoranda written by him for 
Jesse W. Fell, of Bloomington, Illinois, in 
December, 1859, no account of his life 
had ever been published. As there was a 
demand for something of the kind, he sent 
for Mr. Seripps, a man eminently well 
qualified for such a task, and communi- 
cated to him the necessary facts for a 
campaign biography. With the data and 
material thus obtained, Mr. Scripps 
returned to Chicago to prepare his manu- 
script. Among my papers is a letter 
written by Scripps, after Lincoln’s death, 
in which he recounts the incidents of his 
tip to Springfield. As he, like Lincoln, 
had been reared to manhood amid the 
scant opportunities and primitive surround- 
ings of a frontier home, he took the 
liberty of representing in his book that 
Lincoln had read Plutarch’s Lives. He 
did this because, as a rule, almost every 
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boy in the early days of the West had 
read Plutarch. At the first meeting with 
Scripps, after the advance sheets of the 
book reached Mr. Lincoln he said to the 
author gravely : ‘‘ That paragraph wherein 
you state that I read Plutarch’s Lives is 
not exactly true; at least it was not true 
when you wrote it, for, up to that time in 
my life, I had- never seen that great con- 
tribution to human history; but I want 
your book, even if it is nothing more than 
a campaign pamphlet, to be faithful to the 
facts, and in order that that statement 
might be literally true, I secured a copy of 
Plutarch’s Lives a few days ago, and have 
just read it through.” 

According to Herndon, Mr. Lincoln 
seemed to evince no special fondness for 
reading or literary research. He had no 
library at home; in fact, the only books 
about the place were a few gilt-bound vol- 
umes lying on the center-table in the par- 
lor, placed there, doubtless, by his wife 
for ornamental purposes. It is also prob- 
able, as contended, that, being away from 
home and out on the circuit a great part 
of his time, he was denied the requisite 
opportunity to indulge in reading, unless 
it was the newspapers—and the journals 
of that period were notoriously crude and 
barren of entertainment. The few vol- 
umes on the shelves of his law office con- 
tained nothing of a literary or historical 
character, unless, perchance, literary enter- 
tainment could be extracted from Green- 
leaf on Evidence, the Statutes of LIIlinois, 
or a Patent Office Report. When, there- 
fore, he wanted a book not to be found 
in the office collection, he usually applied 
to Herndon, who had a somewhat varied 
and extensive library at his home, for the 
desired volume. About the only use he 
seemed to have for books was for statis- 
tical purposes or to verify some statement 
or affirmation of his own. After his elec- 
tion in November, 1860, and before his 
departure for Washington, he locked him- 
self in a vacant room over his brother-in- 
law’s dry-goods store opposite the State 
House square in Springfield, in order to 
secure a quiet place free from intrusion in 
which to prepare his Inaugural Address. 
~ He had meanwhile indicated to Herndon 
what particular books he desired to con- 
sult. Here is the list: Henry Clay’s 
great speech of 1850; Andrew Jackson’s 
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proclamation against Nullification ; and a 
copy of the Constitution. Later he asked 
for a copy of Webster’s Reply to Hayne. 
With this rather limited array of material and 
data to draw upon he set to work to draft 
his first official utterance as President. 
The question naturally arises, How, then, 
in the absence of school or college train- 
ing, historical or literary research or ac- 
quaintance with the classics, did Mr. 
Lincoln attain his remarkable proficiency 
in the use of good, clear, and forcible 
English? Whence came his marvelous 
sublimity of thought, the discrimination of 
his expression, the grandeur of his lan- 
guage? ‘The question has never yet been 


‘answered. While he was never vain or 


boastful of his accomplishments, no one 
was more conscious of his own signal 
strength, his innate ability to sway, his 
power to convince. “ It is absurd,’’ wrote 
John Hay, “to call Lincoln a modest 
man. No really great man was ever 
modest. It was his intellectual arrogance 
and unconscious assumption of superiority 
that such men as Seward, Chase, and 
Sumner could never forgive.’ 

And yet, with all this wealth of recog- 
nized ability and conceded pre-eminence, 
how plain and simple he was! Never 
presumptuous or opinionated, he. would 
listen with patience and deep interest to 
the superficial and immature reasoning of 
the youngest fledgling at the bar. Not 
withstanding the restrictions and limita- 
tions of his early days, he preferred to 
make his own way without the aid or sup- 
port of any one else; and yet he was 
always generous, if not prodigal, of his 
help to another if he needed or asked for 
it. ‘Though he devotedly believed in justice 
before generosity, he was the embodiment 
of mercy, and his purse-strings loosened 
instantly at the mere suggestion of need. 
He never advertised his charities, and 
never headed a subscription list, but he 
gave freely and without stint. To his 
relatives, all of whom were proverbially 
poor, he was unusually attentive and help- 
ful. For his father, especially in_ his 
later years, he manifested profound filial 
regard. He seemed not to realize—what 
every one else could not fail to observe— 
that the old gentleman, despite his innate 
quiet and inoffensive nature, was, after 
all, a dull, inert character, content to idle 
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away his time with his equally indolent 
and idle stepson John D. Johnston, neither 
of whom were reluctant to accept, with- 
out the prospect of adequate return, 
Abraham’s proffered and unstinted assist- 
ance. Lying before me as I write are a 
number of faded papers in Mr. Lincoln’s 
handwriting, which tell a story of filial 
devotion worthy the emulation of every 
boy and man in the land. 

In his earlier days at the bar Mr. Lin- 
coln generally included Coles County, 
Illinois, in his rounds of the circuit, not 
so much on account of his growing practice 
in that region, but rather. because of the 
opportunity it gave him to meet his father, 
who lived there, as well as his stepmother, 
to whom he was likewise devotedly at- 
tached. In 1845 a farmer who lived 
not far from the habitation of old Thomas 
Lincoln publicly charged another neighbor 
with having stolen a horse. The usual 
suit for slander followed, in which Mr. 
Lincoln was employed to represent the 
complainant. After an animated trial the 
suit terminated in the plaintiff’s favor, 
whereupon the latter, probably because of 
a lack of ready money, assigned to Mr. 
Lincoln thirty-five dollars of the judgment 
in his behalf in settlement of Lincoln’s 
fee. .When the judgment was paid, in- 
stead of accepting the money, Mr. Lincoln 
left the entire sum in the hands of the 
clerk of the court, with instructions to turn 
the same over to his father. Later, the 
old gentleman trudged into Charleston, 
the county seat, from his cabin home on 
“Goose Nest Prairie,’”’ and called for the 
money. As he was unable to sign his 
name, the receipt bears his signature written 
by his stepson, John D. Johnston. This 
occurred before Mr. Lincoln’s election to 
Congress, and at a period in his career 
when, as Mr. Herndon has testified, his 
total receipts for a term of court on some 
occasions did not exceed fifty dollars. 

Equally thoughtful was Mr. Lincoln of 
his mother’s people, the Hankses, who, 
like the Lincolns, were an “ undistin- 
guished ” or “ second” family. Of these 
by far the readiest and most entertaining 
member was Mr. Lincoln’s cousin, Dennis 
Hanks. I myself knew the latter well, 
and on more than one occasion visited 
him at his home in Illinois. Although a 
few years older, he and Mr. Lincoln grew 
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up as boys together, at one time dwelling 


under the same roof. He was the only 
man I ever knew who had seen the infant 
son of Thomas and Nancy Lincoln on the 
day of his birth. He delighted to tell of 
this episode in his career, and I take the 
liberty of reproducing here from my notes 
made at the time the story as he related 
it to me almost thirty yeafs ago: ‘“‘ They 
told me the Lincolns had a baby at their 
house, and so I run all the way down thar. 
I guess I wuz on hand purty early, fur I 
rikkolect when I held the little feller in 
my arms, Cuzzen Nancy, his mother, sez, 
‘ Be keerful with him, Dennis, fur you air 
the fust boy he hez ever seen.’ I sort 0’ 
swung him back and forth, a little too 
peart, I reckon, fur, with the talkin’ and 
the shakin’, he soon set up a yell, and then 
I handed him back to my aunt Polly, who 
wuz standin’ close by. ‘Take him, 
Aunt,’ sez I. ‘He won’t never come to 
much ’—fur I’ll tell ye he wuz the cryin’est 
baby I ever saw.” 

Born before the close of the eighteenth 
century, Dennis Hanks lived to be almost 
a centenarian. When I first saw him, late 
in the seventies, he had not yet passed 
his eightieth year, and although somewhat 
voluble, the crispness of his conversation 
and sallies of attempted wit betokened 
some degree of acuteness of perception if 
not decided mental vigor. He always 
interested as well as amused Mr. Lincoln, 
and when, in the fall of 1864, he visited 
Washington and was industriously striving 
to make his identity and relationship to 
the President clear to the vigilant door- 
keepers at the White House, it was Mr. 
Lincoln who, recognizing his voice, de- 
scended the stairway from his room on the 
upper floor to welcome his cousin and 
boyhood playmate to the comfort ‘and im- 
pressive splendor of the Executive Man- 
sion. Dennis remained in Washington 
several days, and in after years never 
tired of reminding his friends of the 
unusually kind and considerate treatment 
he had had at the hands of the President. 
Before he left Washington Mr. Lincoln 
purchased and gave to him a beautifully 
engraved watch which Dennis ever after- 
wards reverently retained, proudly exhib- 
iting it to his callers as a memento of his 
visit to his ‘‘ Cousin Abe.”’ Mr. Herndon, 
after Lincoln’s death, spent a good deal 
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of time with Dennis, whose recollections 
of his early days in Kentucky and south- 
ern Indiana are the basis and in fact the 
only authentic source we have for our 
knowledge of Mr. Lincoln’s boyhood and 
early manhood. Among my papers are a 
number of letters written by Hanks dur- 
ing the sixties, and while there are some 
mistakes in spelling and a slight disregard 
of the proper use of capital letters, they 
are nevertheless fair specimens of epis- 
tolary English—far better, in all proba- 
bility, than the written efforts of a major- 
ity of his contemporaries whose early 
educational advantages were like his. 
Popular applause or approbation very 
often sweeps a man off his feet—sets him 
apart from his fellows. It had no such 
effect on Mr. Lincoln. To his friends 
and neighbors, even after attaining the 
Presidency, he was the same plain, unpre- 
tending fellow-townsman he had always 
been. The late Leonard W. Volk, the 
Chicago sculptor who went to Springfield 
to make the necessary preparations for a 
statue of Mr. Lincoln, told me of his deep 
surprise at the man’s democratic bearing 
and absolute lack of pretension. No 
household in Springfield could have been 
more plainly conducted; and there was 
absolutely nothing to indicate that the 
head or any member of it had recently 
attained any unusual recognition. When 
Mr. Lincoln placed his hand on the table 
in order that the artist might make a copy 
of it in plaster, he was told that he should 
place some small object in his palm and 
then encircle it with his thumb and fingers 
in order to show the clenched fist. A 
short round stick would answer. But, on 
looking about, nothing suitable for the 
purpose could be found in the room. 
Presently an idea struck Mr. Lincoln. 
Stepping briskly out of the dining-room in 
which they were sitting, he passed through 
the house, emerging from the kitchen door 
into the woodshed. There he found an 
old broom. Placing it in the sawbuck, he 
reached for the saw hanging on the wall 
and with it severed about four inches of 
the handle. Returning to the house, he 
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inclosed this piece in his hand and then 
bade the sculptor go ahead with his work. 
Twenty years later, when I visited Volk in 
his studio, he produced the cast of the 
hand and called my attention to the broom 
handle, still showing a few prints of the 
saw teeth and a little splinter on the lower 
edge which was left when the severed por- 
tion fell away. Mr. Lincoln had tried 
with a dull knife to whittle the end smooth. 
“’Most any other man who was so near 
the Presidency and was sitting for a por- 
trait,” said Volk, reverently replacing the 
cast in its case, “‘ would have sent a serv- 
ant for the desired piece of wood ; in fact, 
I hinted as much to Mr. Lincoln, but he 
only laughed and said: ‘ We’re not much 
used to servants about this place ; besides, 
you know, I have always been my own 
wood-sawyer.’ ”’ 

One morning, when Mr. Lincoln was 
on his way from home to his office, two 
girls ahead of him were skipping back- 
wards on the sidewalk. As they neared 
and were within a few feet of him one of 
them struck the edge of a brick and fell 
backwards. Before she reached the 
ground Mr. Lincoln had caught her in his 
arms. Lifting her tenderly to her feet, he 
asked the girl her name. ‘“ Mary Tuft,” 
she answered, blushing. ‘ Well, Mary,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, smiling, “when you 
reach home you can truthfully tell your 
mother you have rested in Abraham’s 
bosom.” 

When, in the eventful days after the 
election of 1860, the Southern States 
were rapidly seceding, and the fate of the 
Union seemed so dark and ominous, it 
was a Springfield citizen and neighbor of 
Lincoln, William H. Herndon, who, in 
answer to a New England correspondent 
anxiously inquiring if, in his opinion, the 
Western circuit-court lawyer who had just 
been elected to the Presidency would be 
big and brave enough to deal with the 
great and tremendous problems that 
awaited him, said: *“‘ You need have no 
fear on that score. You and I must keep 
the people right ; God will keep Abraham 
Lincoln right.” 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 
BY WALT WHITMAN 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather'd every rack, the prize we sought 
is won, | 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring ; 
But O heart! heart! heart ! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the 

shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 

turning ; 

Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head |! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, | 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


! From “ Leaves of Grass,” published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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A Review 


Abbott.—THE EDIToRs. 


Roosevelt's Administration 


II—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BY JAMES BROWN SCOTT 
Solicitor for the Department of State of the United States 


This is the second of four articles which together will comprise a review of the most 
important aspects of President Roosevelt’s Administration. The first article, on the 
Administration’s Human and Social Conditions, by Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, appeared in The Outlook last week. The two articles to follow 
will be published in successive issues of The Outlook. They will be: Economic 
and Industrial Influence of the Administration, by James R. Garfield, Secretary 
of the Interior of the United States; and Patriotism and Public Service, by Lyman 


of President 


R. ROOSEVELT’S first term of 
M. office was im reality a contmu- 

ation of Mr. McKinley’s second 
administration, and it is understood that 
Mr. Roosevelt endeavored, as far as pos- 
sible, to carry out the known policies of 
his predecessor. Mr. McKinley’s Secre- 
tary of State was continued, and, as Sec- 
retary, Mr. Hay carried out the policies, 
with the aid and support of the Presi- 
dent, which, in consultation with Presi- 
dent McKinley, he had already initiated. 
For example, the Open Door policy in 
China, and China’s territorial integrity, had 
been announced by Mr. Hay before the 
succession of Mr. Roosevelt, but negoti- 
ations were continued under President 
Roosevelt which have resulted, it would 
seem, in the general aceeptation of the 
Open Door policy and the recognition, if 
not the guarantee, of China’s territorial 
integrity. 

But there are certain foreign policies 
pre-eminently due to President Roosevelt’s 
initiative, and with which his name will 
be permanently associated, although it 
is to be understood that the Secretary 
of State was largely charged with their 
execution and is identified with the fortu- 
nate results. Three characteristic pohcies 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration are, 
undoubtedly, the acquisition of the Canal 


Zone in Panama, and the effective con- 
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struction of the Canal; the calling of the 
second Hague Peace Conference; and 
the conclusion of the unfortunate and 
destructive Russo-fapanese War. The 
Cuban question is one which has pro- 
foundly imterested the President, both 
from his services in the field in the Cuban 
campaign and from his generous desire 
to see the young republic successfully and 
firmly established in the family of nations. 
Any discussion of these questions must 
necessarily be brief, as this article in itself 
is at best but an outline. 

The project to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific by means of a canal is of long 
standing, but the movement took visible 
and conventional shape im the year 1850, 
when the so-called Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was negotiated relating to the construction 
of a canal across Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Mosquito Coast, or any part of Cen- 
tral America. It was natural that the 
United States and Great Britam should 
be interested in the construction of such 
a canal, because its existence would be of 
great advantage to the United States, 
supplying a water route from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and the canal would be of 
immense service to Great Britain by pro- 
viding an easy means of mtercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and its Australian 
and Asiatic possessions. The provisions 
of the treaty, however, were irksome to 
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the United States, and its continuance in 
force made it unlikely that the canal would 
be constructed. Great Britain, however, 
was unwilling to consider the treaty as 
lapsed. It was, therefore, necessary to 
come to an agreement in the light of 
modern conditions, and to replace the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty by an agreement 
satisfactory to the chief parties in interest. 
The first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty proved 
unacceptable to the Senate, and a new 
agreement, concluded November 18, 1901, 
under the Presidency of Mr. Roosevelt, 
eliminated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty from 
the field of international controversies and 
enabled the United States to undertake 
the construction of the canal upon condi- 
tions agreeable to it and its interests. 

It is not the purpose of the present 
paper to notice the Panaman revolution of 
November, 1903, other than to state that 
the independence of Panama made it neces- 
sary and proper for the United States to ne- 
gotiate directly with Panama for the posses- 
sion of the Canal Zone and to agree upon 
the rules and regulations for its construc- 
tion. The treaty of November 18, 1903, 
with Panama recognized its independence, 
and in order to protect itself in its great 
undertaking the United States guaranteed 
the maintenance of the independence. 
The canal is in process of construction, 
and it is not too much to say that the 
name of President Roosevelt will always 
be associated with this great and beneficent 
highway of commerce. 

The second international event with 
which the name of President Roosevelt 
will forever be honorably associated is the 
calling into being of the second Hague 
Peace Conference. It is well known that the 
first Conference contemplated a successor. 
Indeed, Dr. Andrew D. White records, in 
his interesting autobiography, that Baron 
de Staal, President of the Conference, stated 
that one was to be expected in the course 
of the ensuing year ; but the years passed 
without a call, and the many friends of the 
Conference feared that the first Conference 
would stand as an isolated experiment 
unless energetic measures were taken for 
the calling of the second Conference. The 
Interparliamentary Union, at its session 
in St. Louis in 1904, urged the President 
of the United States to call the second 
Conference. He readily assented, and 


Mr. Hay’s famous circular note of Octo- 
ber 21, 1904, proposing the Conference, 
and the note of December 16, 1904, 
stating that all the Powers invited to the 
first Conference were willing to respond to 
the call, made the meeting of the second 
Conference merely a question of time. As 
is well known, President Roosevelt chival- 
rously surrendered the initiative to Russia 
at the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and the Conference met on June 15, 
1907, and remained in session until Octo- 
ber 18, 1907. In view of the circum- 
stances of the call, the Second Conference 
rightly stated in the very first paragraph 
of its Final Act that the Second Interna- 
tional Peace Conference was proposed in 
the first instance by the President of the 
United States of America. The results 
of the Conference are too numerous and 
too important to be mentioned. It would 
be unjust, however, to dismiss the subject 
without quoting the measured language of 
Secretary Root, who, in transmitting to 
the President the various conventions of 
the Second Conference, said: 


Let me go beyond the limits of the custom- 
ary formal letter of transmittal and say that 
I think the work of the Second Hague Con- 
ference, which is mainly embodied in these 
Conventions, presents the greatest advance 
ever made at any single time toward the 
reasonable and peaceful regulation of inter- 
national conduct, unless it be the advance 
made at the Hague Conference of 1899. 

The most valuable result of the Conference 
of 1899 was that it made the work of the 
Conference of 1907 possible. The achieve- 
ments of the Conferences justify the belief 
that the world has entered en an orderly 
process through which, step by step, in suc- 
cessive Conferences, each taki e work 
of its predecessor as its point of departu 
there may be continual progress tow 
making the practice of civilized nations con- 
form to their peaceful professions. 


It has been stated that Russia was not 
in a position to call the second Conference 
by reason of its war with Japan, and it is 
common knowledge that President Roose- 
velt, by his mediation, as unusual as it was 


successful, brought the contending parties 


together at Portsmouth on the 6th of 
September, 1905. The caviler may main- 
tain that the prolongation of the war 
would have exhausted Japan, and that its 
exhaustion would have prevented it from 
appearing as a rival in the Pacific. It may 
well be that the continuance of the war 
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would have seriously affected Japan, and 
it may also be that the exhaustion of Japan 
would, from a narrow point of view, have 
subserved the selfish interests of various 
nations. But the cessation of hostilities 
was a personal tribute not merely to the 
influence but to the generous nature of 
the President, and there can be. no doubt 
that the Treaty of Portsmouth, due to his 
personal initiative and interest, rendered the 
greatest service to‘ peace in our day and 
generation. The Nobel Prize, conferred 
upon President Roosevelt, was worthily 
bestowed, and was but an international 
recognition of services international and 
humanitarian in the highest degree. 

The Cuban situation was inherited from 
the administration of President McKinley. 
The evacuation of the island, however, 
took place under Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion, and the treaty of peace recognizing 
the right of the United States to intervene 
in the affairs of Cuba “for the preserva- 
tion of Cuban independence, the mainte- 
nance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property, and individnal 
liberty, and for discharging the obliga- 
tions with respect to Cuba imposed by 
the Treaty of Paris on the United States,”’ 
was concluded May 22, 1903; in the 
administration of the President. The 
intervention of the United States in Cuba 
in the year 1906 was in pursuance of this 
treaty night and obligation. The reorgan- 
ization of Cuba is due to the generous aid 
of the United States to the sister republic ; 
and the evacuation of Cuba, shortly to take 
place, likewise during the Presidency of 
Mr. Roosevelt, will be a second solemn 
assurance of the desire of the United 
States to help the republics of Latin 
America, without the suspicion of selfish 
motives which so disgrace the annals of 
history. 

Without entering into the details of the 
administration of Mr. Hay, it is sufficient 
to say that during his tenure of office as 
Secretary of State he was a trusted 
adviser of the President in the great inter- 
national incidents briefly passed in review. 
The Open Door policy in China, the terri- 
torial integrity of China, the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty, the treaty with Panama by 
which the construction of the Canal was 
assured, the calling of the Second Confer- 
ence, are matters with which the name 
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of John Hay will be inseparably connected. 
The termination of the Russo-Japanese 
War, occurring as it did after Mr. Hay’s 
untimely death and before the actual 
assumption of office by Mr. Root, will 
always be ascribed to President Roose- 
velt. 

The selection of Mr. Root as Secretary 
of State was due to the confidence of 
President Roosevelt, based upon a long 
and intimate friendship, and upon official 
association with Mr. Root as Secretary of 
War in the larger part of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first administration. The appointment 
was received with commendation at the 
time, and Mr. Root’s tenure of office has 
placed him unmistakably in the front rank 
of Secretaries of State. Mr. Réot came 
to the Department of State admirably 
prepared for the duties of his office. A 
long and successful experience at the bar, 
in which the most delicate and intricate 
questions passed through his hands, a 
unique experience in the War Department 
at the end of the Spanish-American War, 
which opened up complicated questions 
of policy and administration in the Philip- 
pines and later in Panama, the reorganiza- 
tion of the army upon its present efficient 
basis, led to a widespread belief, amply 
justified by events, that Mr. Root’s tenure 
of the State portfolio would be marked not 
merely by reforms in the conduct of busi- 
ness, but that great and important inter- 
national problems would be solved in the 
light of principles of justice and reason. 

Mr. Root’s administration naturally falls 
into two groups, namely, his reforms in 
the Department of State and his treat- 
ment of the foreign questions which have 
presented themselves during his Secretary; 
ship. The relations between the Depart- 
ment of State and the Senate were unfor- 
tunately strained, largely due to the belief 
on the part of the Senate that the Execu- 
tive Department was assuming powers 
that did not rightfully belong to it. For 
example, the unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing about the agreement with Santo 
Domingo, which led the Senate to fear 
that the United States was embarking 
upon an international policy without con- 
sulting the Senate and without its advice 
and consent; the series of arbitration 
treaties in which the special agreement 
(the compromis of international arbitration) 
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was to be concluded without reference to 
the Senate, created a feeling of* hostility 
between the two branches of our Govern- 
ment to which the treaty-making power is 
confided by the Constitution. The rela- 
tions between the Department of State 
and the Senate were, indeed, not merely 
strained ; they were, in no humorous sense 
of the word, foreign relations. Mr. Root’s 
experience in the War Department which 
brought him into close touch with Con- 
gress, the mutual respect generated by 
frequent intercourse, and the confidence 
felt by the Senate in the judgment, straight- 
forwardness, and capacity of the new Sec- 
retary, paved the way for friendly co- 
operation between the Senate and the 
Department of State. Mr. Root’s will- 
ingness to appear before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, his constant attend- 
ance upon the Committee in violation of 
departmental practice and etiquette, the 
frankness and sincerity with which he out- 
lined, either in advance or at the moment 
of consideration, the underlying motives 
of his policy, removed at once all feeling 
of reserve and opposition, so that during 
the entire period of Mr. Root’s tenure of 
office the Senate and the Department of 
State have co-operated, much to the ad- 
vantage of the foreign relations of the 
United States. The understanding reached 
with the Senate enabled the Secretary of 
State to formulate his plans for the re- 
organization of the Department and the 
reform of the diplomatic and consular 
service with moral certainty of their accept- 
ance by Congress. 

Appointed Secretary of State July 7, 
1905, Mr. Root was no sooner installed 
in the Department than he began a much- 
needed reform, namely, the reorganization 
of the diplomatic and consular service. It 
has always been a source of regret that 
the diplomatic service does not offer a 
career to young men who are willing to 
prepare themselves conscientiously and 
scientifically for it, and that the great 
rewards of the service are bestowed often 
for reasons other than fitness. We may omit 
from consideration the question whether 
an ambassador should really represent 
the overwhelming majority of his country- 
men, or should typify the select few who 
have amassed vast fortunes and are both 
willing and able to expend them in enter- 


taining titled foreigners and American 
tourists by converting their establishments 
into official restaurants. An ability of. 
this kind may be of advantage on social 
occasions, but it is doubtful whether in- 
creased rank and untold millions will 
acquire the influence and respect pos- 
sessed by Dr. Franklin in France, and the 
long line of distinguished Ministers to the 
Court of St. James’s. The diplomatic 
agents of the Government should certainly 
receive a salary sufficient to meet the 
needs of their positions and enable them 
to perform their missions creditdbly and 
acceptably. Diplomats, however, should 
possess the training for their calling, with- 
out which salaries, large or small, will 
avail them little. Mr. Root’s desire was 
to reform the service, not by dismissing 
those already holding office, but by requir- 
ing that applicants for appointment should 
be so qualified that promotions within the 
service would naturally, indeed necessarily, 
follow. An Executive Order issued by 
the President on November 10, 1905, 
secured these desirable results. 

The President of the United States 
possesses the undoubted right to nomi- 
nate officers of the United States ; but he 
may, if he chooses, issue rules for his own 
guidance. The action of the President and 
of the Secretary of State in providing an 
examination for candidates for the diplo- 
matic service means that an examination 
is essential in order to test their attain- 
ments, and that a very considerable degree 
of efficiency is thus assured by insisting 
that the standard of attainment shall be 
adequate to the needs of the service. There 
will thus be provided a body of young, 
energetic, capable men, fitted for the posi- 
tions to which they aspire and for which 
they have been designated, from whom 
the President and the Secretary of State 
can select the higher officials of embassies 
and legations and appoint as Ministers 
in appropriate cases. The diplomatic 
service, therefore, bids fair to become a 
career if the system of examination is not 
only maintained but stiffened; and the 
appointment of one not connected with 
the diplomatic service to high position will 
have to justify itself on grounds of peculiar 
efficiency. 

Mr. Root desired to reform, from the 
bottom, the consular service, so that the 
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qualifications of prospective consuls should 
be tested in advance by appropriate exam- 
ination. He felt that the consulates 
should be classified; that consuls should 
be promoted from the lower to the higher 
grades from those in the service who 
had shown superior capacity; that by so 
doing the consular service would not 
merely get able recruits but that those 
in the service would be encouraged to do 
their utmost to remain and succeed in the 
service. He also felt that consuls should 
receive adequate salaries so that the 
temptation to engage in private business 
or in the practice of law within their dis- 
tricts would be absent, so that their entire 
time, for which they were adequately com- 
pensated, would be devoted to advancing 
the interests of American commerce and 
industry ; that they should receive no part 
of the fees of the office, and should only 
be interested in their transmission to the 
Treasury ; that they should be American 
citizens intent on increasing American 
influence and prestige, without the sus- 
picion of foreign nationality; and that, 
finally, the consular system as a whole 
should be regularly inspected by officers 
familiar with the service, so that the 
consuls should be held up to a high 
degree of efficiency, and the Department 
of State be in possession of information 
necessary to promote the worthy and 
make the negligent and careless mend 
their ways. 

A bill, prepared by Senator Lodge and 
Mr. Root, was introduced to the Senate, 
which incorporated some of the recom- 
mendations: namely, the consular service 
was classified into nine groups; the con- 
sular officers were forbidden to engage in 
business or to practice law ; American citi- 
zens only were to be appointed to other 
than the merely clerical positions ; and the 
system as a whole was to be subjected to 
the inspection of consular officers. 

Taking advantage of the classification 
of the consular service and of section 1753 
of the Revised Statutes, the President, 
upon the advice of the Secretary of State, 
brought the consular officers within the 
civil service ; and, by providing an exam- 
ination for admission to the service and 
by filling the higher places by promotion 
from within the service, based solely upon 
efficiency, Mr. Root has, for the first time 
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in the history of our country, made the 
consular service worthy of its mission. 

Passing now to larger international 
questions, it may be said that Mr. Root 
has carried to completion questions in- 
herited from his predecessor, and has in 
addition developed a policy peculiarly his 
own. Mr. Hay’s policy of the “ open 
door”’ in China and the maintenance of 
Chinese territorial integrity have been as 
carefully and loyally continued as if Mr. 
Hay were in charge of the Department of 
State. The amazing victory of Japan in 
its war with Russia and the appearance 
of Japan as a dominating factor in the 
Pacific have led to no perceptible change 
in the policy of the “ open door.”” Japan’s 
preponderance does not at present threaten 
the integrity of China, for by an exchange 
of notes, dated November 30, 1908, the 
United States and Japan solemnly declared 
their adherence to the principles of equal 
ccmmercial opportunities in China and 
the maintenance of Chinese territorial 
integrity. Nay, more; by a frank avowal 
of peaceful purposes in the far East this 
simple declaration, evidenced by an ex- 
change of notes, has put an end to the 
rumors of war by which the thoughtful in 
both Japan and the United States were 
worried and perplexed. Mr. Root’s suc- 
cessful handling of the Japanese immigra- 
tion difficulty and the controversy arising 
out of the school question in California 
are fresh in the mind of the American 
public. Mr. Root has not only maintained 
intact Mr. Hay’s Chinese policy, but by 
careful handling of a burning question 
has, it is hoped, secured the inestimable 
advantage of peace in the Far East. The 
generosity and broad statesmanship which 
caused him to remit a large portion of the 
unpaid Boxer indemnity have created a 
respect and admiration for the United 
States in China which is likely to outlive 
the Boxer movement and the complica- 
tions to which it gave rise. 

In the next place, the Convention with 
the Dominican Republic, concluded Feb- 
ruary 8, 1907, concerning the assistance 
of the United States in the collection and 
application of the customs revenues of the 
Dominican Republic, carried to successful 
completion the negotiations begun inaus- 
piciously and unsuccessfully by the late 
Secretary Hay. 


ao 
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Finally, in this category of unfinished 
business must be mentioned the three 
treaties signed on January 9, 1909, but 
not yet ratified, between the United States 
and Panama, the United States and Co- 
lombia, and Panama and Colombia, by 
which all outstanding difficulties arising 
from the Panaman revolution have been 
adjusted in a way honorable and satis- 
factory to each of the contracting parties. 

The happy outcome of these negotia- 
tions with Colombia and Panama is to be 
ascribed in large measure to the confidence 
of Latin America in Mr. Root, based upon 
his evident and sincere desire to regulate 
controversies with it upon the basis of 
justice and fair dealing. Mr. Root’s inter- 
est in Latin America is well known, and is 
evidenced by his visit in the summer of 
1906 to South and Central America, by 
personal contact with leaders of thought 


in the respective countries, by a frank 


avowal of the traditional friendship ofthe 
United States for the sister Republics, and 
an expressed desire to bring them into 
closer connection with the United States 
for their benefit as well asours. Mr. Root 
disarmed the feeling of hostility and sus- 
picion with which Latin America has 
regarded the aims and purposes of the 
United States. The various addresses 
delivered by Mr. Root in his triumphal 
progress are evidence of the disinterested- 
ness and sincerity of the United States as 
well as of the broad statesmanship and 
foresight of the Secretary of State. Mis- 
understanding has given way to confidence, 
and Latin America is prepared as never 
before to look to the United States as a 
trusted leader in times of prosperity as 
well as in days of trouble. 

Mr. Root’s policy in Latin America is 
very simple, for it is based upon nothing 
else than the Golden Rule. If the Latin- 
American Republics are members of the 
family of nations, they are in the eye of 
law equals; and if they are equals, they 
should be treated as equals. No rule 
should be applied to them which we would 
not apply in negotiating with the European 
nations. If we appeal to reason in the 
settlement of European controversies, we 
should apply the same reason and the 
same process in the settlement of Latin 
American difficulties. If we negotiate 
treaties of friendship and commerce with 


Europe, we should do the like with Latin 
America. If we refrain from the use of 
force with Europe, we should likewise 
eschew force with Latin America. If 
we arbitrate difficulties with Europe, we 
should arbitrate controversies with Latin 
America. We should not take advantage 


of our strength with our adversary 
simply because he is weak and untried. 


We should discuss and settle controversies 
in the light of reason and justice. Such 
is the theory and such has been the prac- 
tice of Mr. Root in Latin America. 

A recognition of these simple truths in 
practice has resulted in drawing the sister 
Republics closer together, so that on May 
11, 1908, the corner-stone of the building 
at Washington was laid for the Interna- 
tional Union of the American Republics. 
In the course of his address on this occa- 
sion Mr. Root said: 


The International Union for which the 
building is erected is a voluntary association, 
the members of which are all the American 
nations from Cape Horn to the Great Lakes. 
It had its origin in the first Pan-American 
Conference held at Washington in 1889, and 
it has been developed and improved in effi- 
ciency under the resolutions of the succeed- 
ing conferences in Mexico and Brazil. Its 
primary object is to break down the barriers 
of mutual ignorance between the nations of 
America by collecting and making accessible, 
furnishing and —T information about 
every country am e people of every 
other country in the Union, to facilitate and 
Stimulate intercourse trade, acquaintance, 
good understanding, fellowship, and sympa- 
a For this purpose it has establis in 

ashington a bureau or office under the 
direction of a Governing Board composed of 
the official representatives in Washington of 
all the Republics, and having a Director and 
Secretary, with a force of assistants and trans- 
lators and clerks. 


In a later passage from the same ad- 
dress Mr. Root expressed as follows the 
significance of the building soon to rise 
and beautify the city of Washington : 


- Many noble and beautiful public ae 
record the achievements and illustrate the 
impulses of modern civilization. Temples 
of religion, of patriotism, of learning, of 
of justice, abound; but this structure 
stand alone, the first of its kind—a temple 
dedicated to international friendship. It 
will be devoted to the diffusion of that inter- 
national knowledge which dispels national 
and liberalizes national 
ere will be fostered the growth of that 
ey born of similarity in good impulses 
and noble purposes, whic raws men of 
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different races and countries together into a 
community of nations, and counteracts the 
tendency of selfish instincts to array nations 
against each other as enemies. From this 
source shall spring mutual ee be- 
tween all the American Republics, so that 
the best knowledge and experience and 
courage and hope of every Republic shall 
lend moral power to sustain and strengthen 
every other in its struggle to work out its 

roblems and to advance the standard of 
fiberty and peace with justice within itself, 
and so that no people in all of these conti- 
nents, however oppressed and discouraged, 
however impoverished and torn by disorder, 
shall fail to feel that they are not alone in the 
world, or shall fail to see that for them a 
better day may dawn, as for others the sun 
has already risen. 


And in a final passage he said, in sim- 
ple but impressive language ; 

It is too much to expect that there will not 
be controversies. between American nations 
to whose desire for harmony we now bear 
witness ; but to every controversy will apply 
the truth that there are no. international 
controversies so serious that they .cannot be 
settled peaceably if both parties really desire 
peaceable settlement, while there are few 
causes of dispute so trifling that they cannot 
be made the occasion of war if either party 
really desires war. The matters in dispute 
between nations are nothing; the spirit 
which deals with them is everything. 


This address as a whole may be taken 
as the best and clearest statement of Mr. 
Root’s Latin-American policy. The pol- 
icy itself is not an empty hope; it has 
already borne fruit. The negotiations 
now in progress at Caracas for the set- 
tlemen of outstanding controversies be- 
tween Venezuela and the United States 
are a tribute to the wisdom and foresight 
of the states man who preferred above 
force the slow, immutable laws of eco- 
nomic progress and destruction. | 

In the corner-stone address Mr. Root 
aptly and truly said that “the matters in 
dispute between nations are nothing ; the 
spirit which deals with them is everything.” 
Mr. Root believes this truth to be uni- 
versal, not merely. susceptible of appli- 
cation to Latin America, and he has 
approached the controversies existing 
between Great Britain and the United 
States in the same broad spirit. Bya 
series of treaties he has provided for the 
settlement of outstanding and future 
difficulties between Canada and the United 
States, and is at present engaged in the 
negotiation of a treaty with Great Britain 
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by which the rights of American fishermen 
in Newfoundland will be ascertained and 
defined by a solemn judgment of the 
Hague Tribunal. He has also entered 
into negotiations with foreign countries 
for the conclusion of arbitration treaties 
by which future controversies may be 
settled by arbitration rather than by the 
slow process of diplomacy or the brutal 
thrust of the sword. Twenty-four such 
treaties are signed, and others will be con- 
cluded by his successors in the future. 
He has not restricted himself to the 
nations of Europe, but has concluded 
treaties with Latin America, Japan, and 
China. 

Mr. Root believes, however, that arbi- 
tration should be a judicial procedure, not 
based upon the principle of give and take 
and compromise, so common in diplomacy. 
He would, as he said in his address at Rio 
de Janeiro, substitute the rule of law for 
the rule of man. A tribunal of arbitra- 
tion is with him synonymous with a court 
of justice, and in his instructions to the 
American Delegation to the second Hague 
Peace Conference he directed them to 
propose and to bring to acceptance, if 
possible, a project for a court of justice, 
composed of “judges who are judicial 
officers and nothing else, who are paid 
adequate salaries, who have no other occu- 
pation, and who will devote their entire 
time to the trial and decision of inter- 
national: causes by judicial methods and 
under a sense of judicial responsibility.” 
Unable to secure the establishment of 
such a court, the Delegation, nevertheless, 
succeeded in securing the adoption of a 
project which only needs the appoint- 
ment of judges through diplomatic chan- 
nels to constitute a truly international 
court of justice. In the Central Ameri- 
can Peace Conference, held in Washing- 
ton in the months of November and 
December, 1907, an international court 
such as he proposed was established for 


Central America; and, organized in June, - 


1908, the Court has already justified its 
existence by preventing a war in Central 
America, and has just decided a case sub- 
mitted to it in which Honduras was plain- 
tiff and Guatemala and Salvador were the 
defendants. It is to be hoped that the 
Central American Court may be the pre- 
cedent for an international court estab- 
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lished through Mr. Root’s initiative and 
pursuant to his instructions. 

The seven years of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration have to their credit in the 
domain of international relations: (1) The 
practical guarantee of the territorial integ- 
rity of China; (2) the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese War by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth ; (3) the calling of the Second 
Hague Peace Conference; (4) the incep- 
tion of the Panama Canal; (5) the estab- 
lishment of order in Cuba under its duly 
constituted authorities ; (6) the reorganiza- 
tion of the finances of Santo Domingo ; (7) 
the difficulties between Japan and the United 
States adjusted by peaceable means ; (8) 
the outstanding disputes between Great 
Britain and the United States submitted to 
arbitration ; (9) the negotiation of twenty- 
four treaties of arbitration, at once a pres- 
ent triumph and a guarantee of future 
peace ; (10) the reorganized Diplomatic and 


Consular services ; and (11) a reorganized 
Department of State, ready and able to 
grapple with the problems of the future. - 

We are too near Mr. Root and his labors — 
to estimate the man and his work in their 
proper historical significance. We cannot 
measure the true importance of a policy by 
mere positive results. The spirit which 
Mr. Root has infused in the Department 
of State and in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations is bound to influence pro- 
foundly the future, and it is impossible 
to predict the ultimate consequences. 
Judged, however, by positive achievement, 
by the direction and impetus given to 
arbitration, and the peaceful settlement 
of international controversies by judicial 
methods, it is not too much to say that 
Mr. Root will stand high in the annals of 
his country, and that his tenure as Sec- 
retary of State will mark an era in our 
diplomatic history. 


ADVENTURES OF A LITERARY TRAMP 
BY NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


FOURTH ADVENTURE 
MAN, IN THE CITY OF COLLARS 


AVING been properly treated as 
T{ a bunco man by Systematic Piety 

in cities farther south, I had 
double-barreled special recommendations 
sent to’a certain benevolence in Ashe- 
ville, from a certain religious leader of 
New York. 

It was with confidence that I bade the 
chicken merchant good-by who drove me 
into the city, and entered the office of the 
gentleman who had received the indorse- 
ments. My stick pounded his floor. The 
heels of my brogans made the place 
resound. But he gave all official privi- 
leges. He received me with the fine 
manly hand-clasp, the glitter of teeth, the 
pat on the back. He insisted I use the 
shower-bath, writing-room, reading-table. 
I did. Then I suggested a conference 
among a dozen of his devouter workers 
on the relation of the Sense of Beauty to 
their present Notion of Christianity ; or, 


if he preferred, a talk on some aspect of 
Art to a larger group. 
He took me into his office. He shut 


the door. He was haughty. He made 
me haughty. I give the conversation as 
it struck me. He probably said some 


smart things I do not remember. But I 
remember all the smart things I said. 

He denounced labor agitators in plain 
words. I agreed. I belonged to the 
brotherhood of those who loaf and invite 
their souls. | 

He spoke of anarchy. 
that I loved the law. 

He very clearly and at length assaulted 
Single Tax. I knew nothing of Single 
Tax, and thanked him for light. 

He denounced Socialism. I denounced 
it also. I had just been converted to 
Individualism by a man in Highiends. 
He spoke of his long experience with 
bunco men. I insisted I wanted not a 
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cent from him, I was there to do him 
good. I had letters of introduction to 
two men in the city ; one of them, an active 
worker in the organization, had already 
been in to identify me. A third man 
was coming to climb Mount Mitchell with 
me, who could identify me further. 

He doubted me as a bona-fide worker 
in his organization. Then came my only 
long speech. I gave him a detailed 
account of my work in New York. 

He began to see light. He took a 
fresh grip on his argument. He said: 
“There is a man here in Asheville I see 
snooping around with a tin box and a 
butterfly net. They call him the State 
something-ologist. He goes around and 
hunts bugs. But do you want to know 
what I think of a crank like that?’ I 
wanted to know. He told me. 

“ But,”’ I objected, “‘ I am not a scien- 
tist. I am an art student.” 

He expressed an interest in art. He 
gave a pious and proper view of the nude 
in art. It took some time. It was the 
sort of chilly, cautious talk that could not 
possibly bring a blush to the cheek of 
ignorance. I assured him his decorous 
concessions were unnecessary. I was not 
expounding the nude. 

There was an artist here, and Asheville 
needed no further art instruction, he 
maintained. The artist had won some 
blue ribbons in Europe. He painted a 
big picture (dimensions were given) and 
sold it for thousands. (Price was given.) 
“He is holding the next one, two feet 
longer each way, for double the money.” 

I told him if he felt there was enough 
art in Asheville, we might do se (ied 
to popularize the poets. 

In reply he talked about literary cranks. 
He spoke of how Thoreau frightened 
strangers, who suddenly met him in 
the woods, by his long hair and ugly 
looks. 

He had to admit my hair was short. 

He suspected I was neither artist nor 
literary man. I assured him my friends 
were often of the same opinion. : 

But he said bitterly, ‘‘ Do you know, sir, 
by the tone of letters I got from New 
York I expected to assemble the wealth 
and fashion of Asheville to hear you. I 
expected to see you first in your private 
car, wearing a dress suit.” 
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- I answered sternly, “Art, my friend, 
does not travel in a Pullman.” 

He threw off all restraint. ‘‘ Old shoes !” 
he said, “old shoes!’”’ He pointed at 
them. 

‘“‘T have walked two hundred miles 
among the moonshiners. They wear 
brogans like these.” But his manner 
plainly said that his organization did not 
need cranks climbing over the mountains 
to tell them things. 

* Your New York letter did not say you 
were walking. It said you ‘ would arrive.’ ” 
He began to point again. “ Frayed 
trousers! And the lining of your coat in 

‘“*T took the lining of the coat for neces- 

patches.” 

“ A blue bandanna round your neck !” 

“To protect me from sunburn.” 


He rose and hit the table. ‘And no 
collar !”’ 
* Oh, yes; I have a collar!” I drew 


it from my hip pocket. It was crumpled 
like a dollar bill. It had had a two-hun- 
dred-mile ride, and needed a bath. 

T'would like to have it laundered, but 
I haven’t the money.” 

‘Get the money.” 

“No,” I said, ‘* but I will get a collar.” 

I entered a furnishing and tailor shop 
around the corner. I asked for the pro- 
prietor. He showed me collars. 

“Two for a quarter ?” 

** Now, I have here a little brochure I 
sell for twenty-five cents. In fact, it is a 
poem, well worth the money. I know, 
for I wrote it myself. I will let you have 
it for:half price ; that is, one collar.”’ 

‘We are selling collars.”’ 

am selling the poem.” 

I turned my Ancient Mariner eye on 
him. I recited the most mesmeric rhymes 
to him. 

He repeated, ‘“‘ We are selling collars.” 

Evidently the eye was out of order. I 
tried argument. ‘ Don’t you think I need 
a collar ?”’ 

Ves.” 

* Don’t you think a fifteen and a half 
would fit this shirt ?” 

Ves. 

“ T renew my offer of one poem for one 
collar.” 

He sternly put the box away. 
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So I said: “If I must face my friends 
m Asheville without a collar, you shall 
blush. I have done my duty and refuse 
to blush.” 

I looked up a Japanese scholar from 
Yale, friend of old friends, a_ special 
student of philosophy, in which he m 
structed me much, first lending me a 
collar. became my host in Asheville. 
It needs no words of mime to enhance the 
fame of Japanese Hospitality. ... AndlI 
had a friend in a distant place, whom, for 
fancy’s sake, we will call the Caliph Haroun- 
al-Raschid. Let him remain a mystery. 
We will reveal this much. Had he known 
the truth, he would have sent Greek slaves 
riding on elephants, laden with changes 
of raiment. He discerned, at least, that 
I was im a barbarous land, for at length a 
long package contaming a sword arrived 
from his court (to speak m parables). I 
exchanged the weapon at a pawnshop for 
money, all in one bilh—Money! against 


which I had so many times sworn eternal 
warfare. 

I entered the furnishing store. The 
proprietor was terribly busy, but my git- 
tering eye was in condition. I persuaded 
him by dint of repetition to show me his 
collars, fifteen and a half size. I treated 
bam as though we had not met. 

Fifteen cents apiece 

* Yes.” 

*} will take one.” 

I gave the bill. He had to send a 
boy out for the change. [I put the change 
im my pocket, and rattled it. He wrapped 
up the collar, while I studied his cheeks. 
He blushed like 2 maid, bless his tender 
heart, and in his sweet confusion he 
knew that I knew it. 

The streets of Asheville kept shouting 
to me, “Let us praise Man when he 
builds cities and grows respectable, be- 
comes a tailor, and loves collars with all 
his heart.” 
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WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS DONE FOR THE 
WORLD 


at Bethlehem. ‘To describe ade- 

quately what Christianity has done 
for the world would require a history of 
Christian civilization, with careful discrim- 
ination between those elements which 
have been contributed by Chnstianity, 
those which have been contributed by 
other religions; and those which have been 
contributed by racial characteristics. It 
would require condensmg mto a single 
article the contents of such books as 
Uthorn’s “Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism,” Milman’s “History of 
Christianity,” Lecky’s “ History of Euro- 
pean Morals,” Charles L. Brace’s “ Gesta 
Christi,” and a host of other books of 
analogous character. All that itis possible 
to do here is to indicate those changes in 
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human life within the boundaries of Chris- 
tendom which have occurred within the 
last eighteen centuries and to which Chris- 
tiamity has so largely contributed. 

At the beginnimg of the Christian era 
Europe was domimated by the Roman 
Empire. Its social and moral conditions 
are, on the whole truly, though somewhat 
too dramatically, portrayed n “Quo 
Vadis.” Slavery was universal and all 
industry was servile. The vices of the 
luxurious rich, the wretchedness of the 
degraded poor, were beyond anything we 
know or can easily imagine. The fam- 
ily was a commercial ip which 
either the husband or the wife might dis- 
solve ot ple:;sure. Government was an 
absolute despotism, and the despots were, 
with few exceptions, the worst the world 
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has ever seen. There was no system of 
public education for either rich or poor. 
And there was no effort on the part of 
the pagan church to improve either the 
moral character or the social conditions of 
society. 

Such was the state of the so-called 
civilized world when there appeared in 
the Roman Empire what was counted an 
insignificant sect cf the despised Jewish 
people. This sect had neither temple, 
priests, nor sacrifices. They held their 
meetings in their private houses. Their 
services consisted of mutual conferences, 
extemporaneous prayers, occasional in- 
struction by some traveling teacher, music 
of a simple and rude character, and love- 
feasts which were not always free from 
indecorous excesses. In the main, how- 
ever, these people possessed an ideal of 
truthfulness, honesty, purity, self-control, 
and kindliness which was entirely novel 
to that age. These Brotherhoods were 
pre-eminently charitable organizations. 
‘“‘ Fasting,” said one of their early teach- 
ers, “is better than prayer; almsgiving is 
better than fasting.” At first they at- 
tempted the experiment of having all 
property incommon. This proved a fail- 
ure and was not continued, but those who 
were a little better off than their neighbors 
divided with their poorer brothers. Nor 
was their charity confined to the members 
of their own sect ; it extended to all the suf- 
fering and needy about them as far as their 
limited means would allow. They had no 
theology and no schools of philosophy. 
But they had a leader to whose service 
they devoted themselves with passionate 
loyalty. There had been among the na- 
tions of the earth a vague hope, possibly 
born of their despair, of a Coming One 
who would set the world free from its 
chains and slavery, a belief most clearly 
defined and strenuously held among the 
Hebrew people. The message of this 
Jewish sect to the pagan world was that 
this Emancipator had come. He was, 
said they, one of our own class, a car- 
penter and the son of a carpenter, as poor 
as the poorest of us, and with not much 
better education than the least educated 
of us. Their message thus gave to the 
slaves, the freedmen, and the impover- 
ished peasantry to whom they addressed 
themselves a new sense of brotherhood, 
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an entirely new consciousness of their own 
dignity, and a new hope for their own 
future and the future of the world. Their 
faith that the Emancipator had risen from 
the dead, and was a living personality 
whose presence they could still feel, gave 
them a ne’ conception of life, death, and 
the world beyond the grave. ‘This inspira- 
tion was the secret of their power, and gave 
them a faith in the immediacy of their 
own resurrection and the splendor of 
their own spiritual life, quite different 
from any anticipations of immortality 
which had found expression in the abstract 
reasoning of Plato and the charming but 
unconvincing essay of Cicero. They 
feared not death; nay, they even coveted 
it, and went gladly to martyrdom, sure 
that it was a gate to celestial glory. 

With this new ideal of life which the 
life of their leader inspired in them, and 
with this new hope for the future which 
his teaching and their faith in his resurrec- 
tion had given to them, was a new kind 
of reverence for God. The gods of 
Rome were regarcied either with contempt 
or with dread, never with true reverence, 
never with that sentiment of awe mingled 
with affection which both inspires the life 
and subjugates the will. This new sect 
believed in one God of love and compas- 
sion. ‘Their attitude of mind toward him 
is indicated by one of the favorite psalms 
they were accustomed to sing, borrowed 
from the hymn-book of their Hebrew 
fathers, but receiving a new meaning from 
their Christian faith, the choral refrain of 
which, repeated with every verse, was, “‘ His 
Mercy Endureth Forever.” They had 
abandoned priests and sacrifices because 
they believed that neither were necessary 
for access to God, who was a Father, and 
had made the way of approach to himself 
easy by his own dwelling among them in 
the person of his Son, who was at the 
same time the son of a carpenter. 

The effect of such an_ enthusiastic 
idealism on a sordid world is threefold. 
At first it produces ridicule. If ridicule 
fails, bitter hatred follows. If hatred fails, 
admiration takes its place. This sect, 
ironically called, in contempt of its supposed 
leader, ‘‘ Christians,”’ was first jeered at, 
then bitterly persecuted ; but in spite both 
of jeering and of persecution it grew in 


numbers, in social position, and in influ- 
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ence, and, very slowly, in wealth. Its 
members remained patriotic Romans. 
They refused to worship the pagan gods, 
but save for this refusal they were obedient 
to the civil authorities. Their faith in 
immortality gave them a new kind of 
courage, and when in the fourth century 
Rome was proclaimed by imperial edict 
to be a Christian empire, one principal 
cause for the change was the fact that 
Constantine found the Christians, man for 
man, better soldiers than the pagans. 

The subsequent history of Christianity 
is the history of the development of 
Europe from ancient barbarism, thinly 
veneered with an zsthetic civilization, to 
its present civilized condition. It is the 
history of the growth of painting, music, 
literature, industrial freedom, political in- 
dustry, education, charity, and joyousness 
in worship. 

There were no printing-presses ; there 
were no printed books, and if there had 
been, the people could not have read 
them. The brush and the canvas were 
called into 1equisition to tell the life of 
Christ. Greek sculpture could not set 
before the common people such scenes as 
the birth of the infant Redeemer, the 
healing of the sick by the Great Physician, 
the calmness of the Patient Sufferer be- 
fore Pilate, the seeming victory of his 
enemies in the Crucifixion, his real victory 
over them in the Resurrection. Only the 
brush and the canvas could depict these 
scenes. Painting as an interpretation of 
life is one of the gifts of Christianity to 
the world. 

The new experiences of fear and hope 
and love called for some new expression. 
Music is the natural interpreter of emotion, 
and the new religious emotion created a new 
music for its expression. Prior to Chris- 
tianity music was at best but a rude chant 
or dance, without true harmony or ordered 
and melodic sequence of tones. Music in 
the modern sense of the word was given 
to the world by Christian experience, 


though it has become the expression of 


experiences remotely or not at all identi- 
fied with or affected by Christianity. 
Christian fellowship felt the need of 
some more aspiring and uplifting ex- 
pression of its celestial experiences than 
it could find in the Egyptian, Greek, 
or Roman temples. Thus was Gothic 


architecture developed, an architecture 
which might well have received the desig- 
nation which excellent authority proposed 
to give to it—Christian architecture. 

It cannot be said that Christianity cre- 
ated literature. The poetry of Homer 
and Virgil, the oratory of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, the drama of A%schutylus 
and Aristophanes, the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle, antedate Christianity. But 
Christianity has created new types of 
literature, impossible before ; not only in 
the religious poetry of the great hymn- © 
writers and in such spiritual poems as 
those of Milton and Dante, but no less 
in the interpretations of the life of the 
common people furnished by such poets 
as Tennyson and Browning, and by such 
novelists as Dickens, Hawthorne, and 
George Eliot. 

The Christian Church made no direct 
assault upon slavery, but by the spirit — 
which it inspired in the followers of 
Christ it made slavery impossible. Teach- 
ing the slaves that they no less than their 
masters were the offspring of God, it 
created in them a manhood which could 
not be permanently degraded. ‘Teach- 
ing their masters that they no less than 
their slaves were the servants of God, it 
endowed them with the spirit of humanity 
which made it impossible for them to 
maintain the old bondage. Voluntary 
emancipation preceded and eventually pro- 
duced the legal lition of slavery. By 
the twelfth century slavery was very rare, 
and by the end of \the fourteenth it was 
almost wholly unknown. 

The development iin all classes of men of 
a spirit of mutual respect for one another 
created a public opinion which but for that 
mutuality of respect would have been im- 
possible, and which had no existence in 
pagan Rome. The Church adopted the 
Imperial form of government ; the Pope 
stood in the place of Czsar, the bishops and 
archbishops in the place of the Roman pro- 
vincial governors. But the resemblance 
was more apparent than real. The Em- 
peror of the Czsars depended on military 
force. The Church of Rome depended 
on the public sentiment of the people. 
Where public sentiment supported the 
Church of Rome, as in Spain, its 
power was absolute. Where public senti- 
ment did not support the Church of 
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